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ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. Delivered by the President, Professor Arrcnison, A.RLA. 


at the Sixth General Meeting, Monday, 18th January 1897. 


StupEnts, Lapres, AND GENTLEMEN, 

“Wy T has been the custom for the President to say a few words to the students on these 
oceasions. You had from Mr. Maecvicar Anderson, when he was President, some 
admirable remarks on planning, besides those on professional brotherhood; and most 

excellent advice from my learned predecessor Mr. Penrose, who found out for us and the 

world the optical refinements of Greek Architecture. He was trained in the reverent study 
of the antique from the actual remains of Greek and Roman structures, and is not less learned 
in the monuments of the middle Italian Renaissance, which he measured, and we have heard 
from him that Palladio alone of the Renaissance architects had learned the secret of the 


vrand Roman style. 
However much I may be inferior to my predecessors in weight and eloquence, I cannot 
vield to them in my ardent desire for the improvement of our English architecture, nor for 


giving to the students all the advice that I can impart in a short speech, for in them we see 
the future architects of our country. 

No teaching will give genius or parts to learners; but I think I may say, without fear of 
contradiction, that untiring diligence is an absolutely necessary qualification ; and this has been 
so evident to those who possess genius, that Buffon defined it ‘‘as the art of taking trouble,” 
which we all know it is not; but diligence is so absolutely necessary for the development of 
genius, that it is excusable to confuse the necessary servant with the master. 

I would call your attention to the works of Lord Leighton now being exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and also to the large collection of his studies at the Gallery of Fine Art in 
Bond Street. The studies there are but a portion of the innumerable ones he made, and you 
will see by these that the exquisite perfection he attained in his finished pictures and statuary 
resulted from the most careful and accurate study of Nature: that there is not a form, an ex- 
tremity, or a piece of drapery that was not perfectly studied before it was painted or modelled. 

Necessary as indefatigable diligence is, the longest life is only too short for the attainment 
of even a competent knowledge in the master art we profess, which embraces so many various 
arts, and requires a knowledge so wide and so yarious, and qualities of mind that are rarely found 
in one person. It isa great saving of time to have a map, a compass, and a knowledge of the 
streams and currents, of the reefs and sandbanks, before we embark; not only to prevent 
shipwreck, but also to avoid great deviation from our course; so that there may be no waste 
of labour, however strong and indefatigable we may be. Some of the wiseacres of the last 
century, during a dearth, employed labourers to dig holes in the ground and fill them up 
again, and although this kept the labourers’ muscles in training and prevented the loss of 
habits of diligence, the crop that should have resulted and rewarded the labourers for their 
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exertions was non-existent. Nothing is more disheartening than useless labour. Many of 
my own early years were wasted in inking-in drawings, and I could not help wishing at the 
time that 1 had been a shoemaker, for stitching shoes could not be more irksome, and would 
have prevented some people from getting their feet wet or worn. The creation of something 
useful would have mentally compensated me for the irksome labour, while no one was 
benefited by my inking-in drawings. 

The wisest saying of the Delphic oracle was, ‘ Know thyself,’” and it ean be as usefully 
applied to themselves by those who study architecture, as by others in the various exigencies 
of human life. It is obvious that if one knows oneself one can best choose that part of 
architecture most fitted to one’s aptitudes, and one can map out those parts that are essential 
to be learnt; by this means not only is much useless labour saved, but that worst of all 
shipwrecks is averted, the haying embraced a profession that is not congenial, and for which 
one finds one’s capacities are not fitted, and this, too, when it seems too late to throw up the 
profession. I recollect hearing of a pupil of Laing’s—the Laing who built the Custom 
House—who found architecture so uncongenial that he embraced the law, and became a 
Vice-Chancellor, as Alfieri the barrister became a celebrated architect. It is within the 
knowledge of most men that many of those who have become distinguished have changed 
their profession; but these men have mostly had a natural aptitude for the subject they 
eventually embraced and excelled in. 

To those unfortunates who have embraced architecture but have no aptitude for it—nor, 
as far as they know, for anything else—-I can only recommend the behaviour of Scotchmen 
under such cireumstances. I think I may say that Scotchmen are the only people of the 
United Kingdom who have a good education, and by this I mean a moral education. Each 
man who finds himself in this position says to himself, ‘ This is my only chance in life; I 
have no natural ability for it, but I must try by application and striving in season and out of 
season to make up for my lack of aptitude’’; and you rarely find that they fail, whatever 
walk of life they have embraced, for they mostly gain a good position. 

Youth is naturally enthusiastic and ambitious, and would fain know everything con- 
nected with its occupation. Most students have read Bacon’s programme of mastering all 
human knowledge; but we are not all Bacons, and had Bacon lived now, when the memory 
wanted for one.small branch of science is greater than that given to most men, he would 
never have set out on so impossible a quest. A student, for example, has to see what a column 
or stanchion will safely bear, and so he wants to know the laws of flexure, and finds himself 
referred to Poisson; he gets Poisson's book, but finds that to understand it he must master 
the differential calculus; he gets a treatise on that, but finds it would take him his whole 
life, if he could even learn it then; yet as the multiplication table is to arithmetic, so is the 
differential caleulus to the higher branches of mathematics; he therefore comes to the 
old conclusion ‘ that every bi dy cannot do every thing.” 

It is, perhaps, a laudable ambition to take one of the great architectural geniuses as a 
pattern ; but you should have common sense enough to calmly and dispassionately review your 
own powers and capacities before entering on a serious attempt at imitating his achievements. 
There is only one genius in several millions of people who is blessed with the capacities of the 
great architects, who has the making of a Brunellesco, an Alberti, a Peruzzi, a Bramante, a 
Leonardo, or a Wren; and I only wish more of those who find themselves incompetent would 
abandon the profession. The average capacity of mankind is not great, and yet each one 
wishes to be the bright particular star of the world. Each unit of mankind cannot endure 
the idea that his capacity is not equal to that of the greatest genius ; but he will admit that he 
is deficient in industry, and in that judgment which guides a man to concentrate himself on 
the principal aim of his life. This shows us one of the weaknesses of humanity, to be ashamed 
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of admitting that which is a pure accident, over which we have no control ; and to admit, 
without blushing, our neglect of those things that are in our power. It is the fashion to en- 
courage the belief that all men are born with equal capacities, as it is to suppose that every epoch 
is equal in mental and moral power, and that the difference depends on teaching ; as if cutting 
and polishing a flint stone would turn it into a diamond. I recollect Roebuck talking this sort 
of nonsense at Sheftield, and after pointing out what John Stuart Mill could do at thirteen years 
of age, who had then mastered Greek, Latin, and mathematics, he said: “ But if John Mill 
could do what he described, why may not John Brown do as much, or nearly as much?” 

The subjects that seem to me of the utmost importance are—first, the recognition by 
students and their teachers that architecture is a structural art, and that until this is realised 
and acted on, no great improvement is likely to take place. All the materials we use have 
weight, and in their ultimate position have size too, and in the positions they are placed have, 
as well as downright pressure, cross and diagonal strains. All these strains occur in almost 
every building, and must balance one another, or else the building becomes deformed or 
ruined, or tumbles down. The theory of the strains that produce equilibrium is called 
statics. The architect with the keenest observation, the strongest memory, and the greatest 
experience is a@ mere child, compared with one who is a master of statics and the strength of 
materials. Secondly, we all admit that without proportion buildings and their parts are 
unsightly, and we endeavour to train the eye to good proportions by studying classical build- 
ings; their proportions, however, mainly give the statical results gained by experience at the 
time the buildings were erected; if these studies are pursued too long they are apt to make 
us fall in love with a state of knowledge inferior to that which we now possess. 

That friend of our youth, Mr. Ruskin, partially enlightened us on this subject, by pointing 
out the infinite variety of proportions in Nature, most of which we find agreeable to the eye ; 
and we now know that what may be called the fundamental proportions depend on the weight 
to be carried, the strength of the material, and its height and size. Statics allow us to go 
further, for, knowing the strains to be borne, and where they come, and the strength and 
peculiarities of the material, we may mould it into various forms, either by cutting away 
useless parts, or by adding to its bulk in certain directions. By statics we know where there 
is a change of function, and where various strains are concentrated, and these parts call 
fur some expression, and the only way of expressing them architecturally is by moulding. 

The proper arrangement of each chamber in a building for the duties it has to perform, 
the collocation of the different chambers, and the access to them by means of halls or passages 
without waste of room, is commonly denoted by the word “ planning,” and in reality planning 
includes much more, as, for instance, their proper lighting, acration, ventilation, and warming; 
in fact, the enabling us to make the different portions fulfil their ends is the foundation of all 
good architecture. but man wants more than this; he wants not only certain parts to be 
more striking than others, but to make the exterior tell the use of the building and evoke 
the emotions proper to its use. All we have to deal with outside are walls and roofs, but 
we may want porticoes and porches, towers, lanterns, spires, and domes, for certain uses 
and under certain circumstances. Inside we have much the same elements, but we have as 
well floors, ceilings, and staircases, and although we always want floors to be flat, there are 
circumstances where steps are required to give elevation and dignity to certain parts, and 
there are also certain shapes which add beauty or dignity to tiie room or building; and if 
the ceiling is vaulted or domed we may want it made architecturally striking or beautiful. 

One point is usually missed in speaking of architecture—the skill in combining the 
junctions between forms of diverse or opposed shapes, and of marking the different changes 
of function where they occur, or of marking the concentration of strains. These, as | 
1aentioned before, are accomplished by moulding, and these mouldings are to attract attention 
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by giving varieties of light and shade, and the mouldings must have a logical sequence in 
their forms. The Greeks were the first and the greatest masters of mouldings, which were, 
of course, shaped to be played on by brilliant sunshine and in a clear air. The Roman 
mouldings were only badly designed Greek ones, with infinitely less variation. The second 
masters of mouldings were the Gothic architects, who designed them for the misty climates 
and feeble sunshine of the countries they lived in. ‘The Gothic architects were as logical 
as the Greeks, though destitute of their refined artistic sensibilities; and since then the 
study of profiling has been abandoned. 

I say nothing of seulpture, in which I include naturalistic as well as vegetable and 
animal forms, for this is another art; but it must be exercised with due regard to the architec- 
ture, and must neither be incongruous with it, nor destroy the scale of the part, the chamber, 
or the building. You eannot expect sculpture from architects, as it takes the life study of 
an artist; and architecture alone may be said to embrace the life studies of many men, men of 
science, men of ingenuity, and men of art. When, however, the architect is so transcendent 
a genius that he can master his own art and that of another artist, he excites our wonder and 
our admiration ; but to be a bad architect and an execrable sculptor too is not a combination 
to be admired, and still Jess to be proud of. It merely entitles the possessor to Martial’s 
compliment, who called the amatewr who did so many things nicely, a great meddler. 

There are one or two more points that I must mention, and perhaps the influence of the 
age is the most important: this in one direction is what we call the taste of the nation, and 
it inevitably modifies the individual taste of the artist. The old proverb says, “ The mind of 
man is greedy of novelty,” and novelty in itself has, no doubt, a certain charm ; but it should 
only be that difference from what has gone before, which must inevitably follow from those 
thousands of things, circumstances, and temperaments that distinguish one age from another. 
It shows us, too, how ridiculous antiquarianism is when it takes the place of architecture. 
We are not Greeks, Romans, or Byzantines; our age is not Romanesque, nor Gothic, nor 
Renaissance ; and if the architecture of the day is to charm the age it must discover and 
embody the desires of the age. The paraphrasing of buildings in deceased styles only charms 
us in so far as our civilisation approaches that of the time of the building paraphrased, and 
the new building wants novelty too. We naturally do not admire Gothic paraphrases, as 
the desires of those times are so far removed from our own inclinations. The Gothic 


architect’s passion for geometry is very far from being ours. 

The nation unfortunately has lost all desire for art, which is the embodiment of ideas, 
by which alone the bulk of the people can be taught. Now a little eemi-scientific jargon, 
embodied in a newspaper paragraph or an Act of Parliament, is expected to fulfil the function 
of art, but any person of observation can see it does not. Art—which should proclaim 
to the most uneducated the inestimable advantages of being free, by having a voice in 
the election of its representatives, by belonging to a great nation with colonies, by free 
teaching, by free surgery and doctoring, by free lunatic asylums, by the free housing, clothing, 
and feeding of aged paupers, by free libraries, by public parks, gardens, and baths, by free 
museums and free picture galleries-- knows nothing of these advantages, because they are 
not brought to one’s eyes by art: in fact, so far is this from being the case, that all these 
benefits, if not unknown, are unnoticed, because art is suppressed in all the buildings which 
minister to the people’s wants. Such buildings should be of the most impressive appearance, 
and adorned with sculpture, expressive of their use. Splendid tombs and monuments in 
public places should perpetuate the memory of the great warriors and statesmen, the great 
inventors and industrial leaders, the great poets, writers, musical composers, painters, sculptors, 
and architects, whose works will make the nation live in the memory of the world when its 


ereatness and glory have departed. 
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Architects can but slightly modify the desires of an age, as there are so many thousand 
things, conditions, and influences that combine to mould public taste. All they can do is to 
have the attainable knowledge and skill required for their art, and if invention in architecture 
is extinct we must try to recreate it. I hope it is not extinct; but if it be, we still have the 
mountains, rocks, and peaks, the caverns and grottoes, the woods, the trees, and the plains, 
the rivers and seas, the clouds and the heavens, to stimulate us to embody the lessons we can 
learn from these natural effects, not to speak of the lessons we can learn from the past 
architectures of the werld. I cannot help thinking that if the born architect should arise 
and be single-eyed in his devotion to this grand art, we might hope to see it again flourishing 
as in the grand epochs of the past. Antiquarianism is not content with gnawing out the 
vitals of architecture, but is destroying the belief that it is still alive. Another of the points 
that want attending to is the study of the means employed by the great architects of the 
world to evoke the emotions proper to the use of these buildings, and particularly to those 
dedicated to the adoration of the Almighty. 

Students are naturally apt to seize upon features that they admire, and use them in the 
most incongruous way, as if the adornment of a temple or a palace were appropriate to a 
labourer’s cottage, a coal store, or to a tailor’s shop, whose owner makes the human form divine, 
ludicrous and ignoble. Elegant simplicity of appearance should be the architect’s aim for 
most of his buildings, as his aim should be to produce horror and repulsion in a prison. 

Our great object now is to be sure that we have done our best to learn all that we ought 
to leara. How delightful would it be if we were as sure of our progress as were the Gothic 
architects, and instead of being as careful of every scrap left by a semi-barbarous age, as if it 
had come from heaven and were sacred, we could use with a light heart a good stone, as they 
did, for our own work, and build in their worked part which we have surpassed. I may say 
this was not confined to Gothic days; the Greeks used the sculpture they had surpassed for 
filling in holes and trenches, and Mr. Purdon Clarke showed me a Saracen wood block that 
had once formed a door-head in a destroyed mosque, the back of which had been used for the 
work of the day, while the carved part, worked in a former age, had been built in. 

If the Institute wants to start this work of fundamental improvement, it will see that its 
examinations are not confined to students alone, but are to be passed by every one who joins 
it, and that everything that is not architectural is excluded from the examinations, and that 
those things alone are included that every architect ought to know to be worthy of the name. 
No one can say that the arts of surgery and medicine have not enormously advanced since the 
surgeons and doctors had to pass a strict examination in the subjects of these arts. No sane 
person can suppose that architecture would not rapidly progress if architects were required 
to show that their knowledge rested on a solid foundation of science and wsthetics. 


REVIEW OF THE DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS SUBMITTED FOR PRIZES 
AND STUDENTSHIPS 1897. By W. M. Fawcerr, M.A., Vice-President. 


T was with no small surprise that I was asked by the Council to speak to you about the 
drawings submitted in competition for the various prizes offered by the Institute. In some 
respects I must differ from the Council as tomy being a very fit person for the office, as 

I have never had any experience in former years. Though I may have seen the drawings 
occasionally, I have never taken any part in awarding prizes, so that I can offer no criticism 
on the comparative excellence of those | have seen and those of former years. So long, 
however, as I give you fair and just criticism on those now submitted, we can, perhaps, all 
allow those of past years for once to remain in oblivion. 
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The Council in awarding prizes do not enter into the question of the good qualities or 
faults of any beyond the simple award of prizes to those they think to be the best. This 
award is almost necessarily given without assigning reasons, and therefore it is found better 
for some other hand to give praise or blame as he may think either deserved. 

There are many drawings here which show great care and much labour, and I trust 
that wherever I may find fault, as I must do where I see fault, the stricture will be taken in 
the spirit in which I give it, and that my desire to make the work the more full of profit to 
the worker may result in the more careful consideration of the principles of construction, 
arrangement, or design when future attempts are made, whether they be merely in running 
for a prize, or in the harder race of life, when the work has to be put to the more serious test 
of being carried out in actual bricks and mortar. 

Without further preface, I will now make my review of the drawings submitted. 

The chief prize for which competition is asked is undoubtedly the Soane Medallion, and 
the 100/. which accompanies it. Soane was chietly interested in classic work, and I believe 
that the Council have nearly always been particular to give subjects which could well be 
worked out cn classic lines. ‘The ‘‘ Market Hall,” given this time, has met with but little 
classic response ; but as no rule is laid down on the subject, and students are left to their 
own feelings, it is not surprising that the numerous examples of quaint old Medieval and later 
work have brought ideas to the mind, and dispelled the visions of really early classic work. 

In the design ‘* Li-Lu” we have an open market on the ground floor, with assembly- 
room above. ‘This is the arrangement that has found favour almost without exception. The 
competitor here has put a house for the hall-keeper partly below ground—which is certainly 
not an ideal arrangement, even though under stern necessity such things have to be done 
sometimes. In design the clock tower is poor, and the turrets are non-effective ; but there is 
a fair mass which ought to come out well in execution. 

The design under motto “ L’Elephant d’Argent” has a good feature in the raised plat- 
form with four steps, and the inclined roadways will take light carts. The staircase implies 
that the open market-place has more room than is wanted for the size of the town. The 
entrance to the assembly-room is close to the platform, which is a fatal arrangement so far 
as filling the room is concerned. The elevation is very simple, and made under the evident 
intention of having a mass of plane surface to give greater value to the band of figures in 
relief. The idea is carried rather far. The spirited drawing brings them out, but the figures 
might hardly hold their own in execution. 

In the design ‘“ Artifex ” the assembly-room finds no favour; but there are two markets 
an arrangement quite as legitimate as the more usual one ; but sanitary arrangements are for- 
volten altogether. The elevations have a certain delicacy, but the towers crowd up the end 
elevations. The fleche is too fussy to be happy, and the section shows no construction for it. 

lt may be well to mention that the competitor under the motto “*Neath Southern Skies * 
is an Australian, who, | am told, has lived all his life in Australia, and thus has had no 
advantages in the way of seeing ancient buildings and feeling the poetry with which they 
abound. The design submitted is very bold and has great merit. It is certainly hard to say 
what style it is supposed to be in, but that is a feature one would naturally expect under the 
circumstances, and I trust we are not so tied to precedent that we need condemn it as a fault. 
The bold arches on the ground floor are certainly effective. The corbelled corridor wall with 
its coving is somewhat heavy, and | fear the provincial market town that adopts the design 


will feel the increased rates for some time. 

The design ‘ Labor ipse Voluptas”’ has a well-arranged plan. The principal staircase is 
the chief blot, as it is far too small and steep for such a room as is provided. The piers 
between the windows have all they can do to resist the thrust of the open timber roof. The 
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elevations are quiet and have good feeling, and the design gives promise that the author may 
be able to execute really good work. 

The device “ Shell and Ribbon” is given to a very Dutch design. Everything seems 
sacrificed to a turret far out of proportion. When one sees four posts in the middle of the 
assembly-room, with numerous: braces, all big enough io be very inconvenient, but hardly 
sufficient to carry the turret, one feels that it is a design for a turret with a market hall 
attached to it, and the author evidently thinks that a turret with its clock and bell requires 
but little sanitary arrangement. In spite of all these faults there is a very good feeling in 
some parts of the design. 

In the design with motto “ Russet” the plan is well arranged, and details have been 
carefully thought out. The elevation has considerable dignity, and it is quiet and simple, 
but the heavy key-stones and projecting voussoirs to the windows, &e., are somewhat over- 
done. Taken as a whole, it shows that the auther has considerable power, which I hope the 
Studentship will help to enable him to bring to good effect. 

*Charley’s Aunt” is, I suppose, a joke in design as well as in motto. 

The design “ Oxonian ” has managed a market clear of columns, and bis plans are well 
thought out. He has probably altered as he went on, as section and plan do not quite agree. 
He could not manage the window shown in section as the plan is now arranged, and the door 
is needed. The piers between the windows are not too strong for the open timber roof. The 
elevations are simple and effective, but the entasis of the pilasters is a little overdone. 

* Briton” makes a variety in treatment, as he devotes his ground floor to shops, none of 
which have any retiring room or other conveniences, and he places his market above. ‘There 
are many disadvantages in such an arrangement, which a lift for heavy goods does not by any 
means remove. There is some thought in his elevations, which are decidedly severe. 

The design with motto *“ North Wind” has many good points. The elevations are 
perhaps too much cut up, but the whole is fairly grouped. It cannot compare though, as a 
whole, with several others. 

The design “ Bon Espoir”’ has a well-thought-out plan in many respects. The half- 
timber walling has good effect, but is drawn without fully thinking of sizes of timber. The 
wali in plan is evidently solid brick or stone, so the half-timber is somewhat of a sham. The 
design, though, in many points shows that it has had considerable thought. 

The design “ Bumble” is somewhat overweighted by the towers at the angles. The two 
small staircases to the upper room can hardly be considered of the same value as one double 
the size of either. All dignity of approach is lost, and there is double attendance required, 
not to mention other inconveniences. However desirable a second entrance may be, there 
should at least be one good one. 

The design ‘ St. Clement’s”’ is well thought out, and has many good points. It is the only 
one which has carried out a really dignified entrance to the hall on the first floor. The details 
of plan are well thought out, and the elevations are simple and well designed, and have a yery 
pleasing quaintness about them. I trust he will venture to try his fortune another year. 

THE TITE PRIZE. 

The Tite Prize has this year drawn but few competitors. The two who have sent in 
cannot be said to have shown all the care that is necessary. The design bearing the device of 
a circle can hardly be called a villa: it is a large mansion ; and the designer of “ Gondola” 
has not thought it necessary to provide for some of the main essentials of every house. 

THE GRISSELL COMPETITION. 

The Grissell Competition has drawn seven designs. The subject is a bay of a church. 

It is a subject which requires any one who attempts it really to have made a study from 
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many churches before he can hope to design anything of value, and this can hardly he said 
to be the case with either * Equilibrium” or “ Zeal.” “ Goth” has more good points, but 
it is too florid, and the construction is weak. The design with ‘‘ Heart and Shield ” device is 
decidedly original, and is very delicately drawn. Personally, I should have preferred it if set 
outin a bolder manner. It would undoubtedly make a very striking building. The side shrine 
chapels are perhaps a little low, but they are well sheltered, so that devotion need be but little 
disturbed. The foliage to capitals is original and somewhat eccentric. The building would 
be a very striking one if of sufficient length, which we may presume it would be. 

There is great merit in the design E.F. (within circle), but it has the fault that the flying- 
buttress is placed too high to be of full value. There is a great deal of very careful work. The 
same may also be said for ‘‘ Pheon,” which is also well worked out, and in an earlier style. 
The flying-buttress has the same fault, but there is great merit in both these sets of draw- 
ings. It is hard to say much more about the remaining design ‘ Middle Ages.” It is perhaps 
hardly equal to the last two, but has so much merit, and so much careful thought, that it is 
invidious to say anything that might be interpreted into mere fault-finding. 

All the Prizes and Studentships which I have spoken of above are for original design, 
and although I may have let my criticisms, perhaps, fall a little into fault-finding, 1 cannot 
pass to other work without supplementing these detailed remarks with the more general 
statement of my pleasure at seeing such a vast amount of really good work submitted for the 
prizes. There is a great deal of good design well thought out and well expressed. It is my 
duty to turn to another class of work, namely, that showing the study of old work. I need 
not dilate here on the necessity for this study—-we are all agreed on it. 


OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

The Owen Jones Studentship, founded particularly for the study of “ Ornament and 
Coloured Decoration,” is, perhaps, the most advanced of these. Only two sets of work have 
been submitted, and both these show an amount of study and application which well deserve 
the encouragement of a prize. 

Mr. Henderson has been fortunate enough to carry off the Studentship. His sketches of 
detailed ornament, as well as those of more general interior work, show great care. He has 
been to the sunny south for his examples, and has made good use of his time. The prize will, 
I hope, enable him to strengthen himself in the work of colour, in which he seems to delight. 
Mr. Griftith has also sent in good work. Much of this is home work, and students should 
not forget the treasures of colour that are to be found throughout our own native land. We 
are all much behind our fathers in our knowledge of power in the application of colour, and 
home examples are more likely to prove of real value for use in our own work. It is a matter 
on which we must all be glad to congratulate him, that the Council have seen their way to 
award him the Aldwinckle Prize. M2. Griffith will now have good opportunity of compar- 
ing the tones of colour under the brilliant skies of Spain with those under the quiet grey skies 
we commonly find at home. 

MEASURED DRAWINGS COMPSTITION. 

The competition for the prize for measured drawings has produced three sets of drawings. 
Two of these competitors have taken St. Mary-le-Strand, and the third Melrose Abbey. The 
first two have chosen a subject that appeals to nearly every one as one of the most beautiful 
of the churches in London, and both students will have gained a good deal by their work, though 
they have not gained the prize. The drawing with motto “ St. Mary”’ I should take to be the 
more accurate of the two, but both are well drawn, not only with care and delicacy, but also with 
ereat spirit. The Melrose Abbey is a fine piece of work, and the larger scale drawing of the 
south transept is done with a strength of line and vigour of execution that show the energy of 
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the draughtsman. The larger scale foliage is also given with remarkable vigour. If I may make 
a deprecatory remark on such a set of drawings, it is with regard to a not uncommon fault in 
the smaller scale drawings of young draughtsmen. Im setting out tracery, &c., the fact 
has not been calculated that the thickness of the outline counts to the tracery while all is 
clear, but it counts to the shaded part when the spaces are darkened, so that the tracery is 
made to appear thinner and weaker than it is. This, however, is a minor fault, and need not 
cause much misapprehension ; I mention it as one on which young men are often tripped up 
on setting out work of this kind. 
PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

There are eight sets of very good drawings for this prize, and it is somewhat hard to 
make invidiovs comparisons among them. 

Mr. Dobson has made careful studies at Lincoln and Beverley and Ely, besides minor 
sketches in other places. Mr. Hoare has spent more time abroad, but has wandered over 
England from Hexham to Canterbury, and his work will leave many pleasant impressions on 
his mind; but he is more sketchy than the last named. Mr. Sheppard has worked chiefly at 
Worcester, and his work takes more of the careful study of measured work. His pencil is 
not nearly so free; but freedom of hand is only gained by practice. Mr. Swan’s work is of 
great merit. He has not only some good measured work at Ypres and Ghent, which are 
particularly worthy of attention, but shows a fair facility with his pencil. Mr. Collins’s work 
is also remarkably good. His examples are chiefly taken from the South of England, and 
his sketches of churches are full of vigour. 

Mr. De Gruchy has worked chiefly in Yorkshire—at Beverley, Howden, Hedon, and York 
--and he has also ventured south to St. Albans. The measured work is decidedly good. His 
sketches also show a great delicacy of touch; but they show signs of not having been done in 
the field, but touched up when he got home, or perhaps drawn out afresh. The effect is that 
of having drawn more than could really be seen, and it is work of the class that caused the 
remark (I believe of Mr. Ruskin) that architects could not draw architecture, as they invari- 
ably put in detail they know to Le there, but which could not be clear to the non-professional 
eye. The St. Albans work has been a work certainly of labour, and I trust of love also. 

Mr. Brooks has worked chiefly on sketches, and has given us some fairly good drawing, 
but his powers will develop with more practice. Mr. Haywood’s set of drawings is really 
charming. The care in setting out measured work is only equalled by the power of de- 
lineating it. There is little of field sketching, but it is the real accuracy of work which is 
the most necessary thing to study. His power of drawing is shown in his figure work. 
May he not only enjoy but profit by his well earned Studentship ! 

In looking over the large amount of work which has been undertaken for the chance of 
the prizes, most of which involve an undertaking to prosecute studies still further, one cannot 
help feeling for the disappoirtment of the many who receive here nothing but a word or two 
of praise, or perhaps of blame. To them there may be the feeling of inquiry as to what good 
they have got for their labcurs. I trust that they have had sufficient interest in their work 
not to feel depressed because others have taken the prizes. Though I do not consider myself 
an old man, I am old enough to have noticed that the men who succeed best in their profes- 
sions, whether lawyers, doctors, chemists, or men of other classes of science or literature, are 
those who take a real pleasure in their work—who seem never to find it irksome, but seem 
often to do it for the fascination they find in it. I feel sure it is more so with those who take 
up art as a ,rofession, whether it be painting, sculpture, or the branch we are practising 
ourselves. The thought and study which you have given to your work has, I feel sure, Leen 
of great benefit to you; and I hope it has been a pleasure also, and that you can all join one 
of your brother competitors in his motto, and say from your heart, ‘* Labor ipse Voluptas.” 

U 
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CHRONICLE. 
PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1897. 


The Deed of Award, read by the Fresident at the 
Business Meeting, Monday, 11th January. 

GENTLEMEN,—Pursuant to the terms of By- 
law 66, that the Council shall, by a Deed or 
Writing under the Common Seal, award the 
Prizesand Studentships of the year, and anncunze 
such awards at the next General Meeting after 
the adjudication, the Council have the honour to 
state that they have examined the several works 
submitted for the two Silver Medals of the Royal 
Institute, the Soane Medallion, the Pugin and 
Owen Jones Studentships, the Godwin Bursary, 
the Tite Prize, the Grissell Medal, and the 
Aldwinekle Studentship. 


THe Roya Institute StnveR MEDALS. 
(i.) Lhe Essay Medal and £26, 5s. 

Five Kssays, on the subject of “ The True Value 
of Tradition and Precedent in Architectural De- 
sign,” were received for the Silver Medal, under 
the following mottoes : 

1. “ Toujours Esperez.”’ 1. The Letter Killeth, but 
2. Nestor. the Spirit Giveth Life. 
3. Federation. 5, Things New and Old. 

The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Institute Silver Medal, but they have voted 
the sum of Fifteen Guineas to the author * of the 
Essay bearing the motto “ Things New and Old,” 
as being the best of those submitted ; and a Cer- 
tificate of Honourable Mention to the author f of 
the Essay bearing the motto “ ‘Toujours Esperez.”’ 
(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10. 10s, 

Three sets of drawings were sent in, of the 
several buildings enumerated and under motto or 
device, as follows: 

1. Device of a 
“Abbey. 

2. “ St. Mary ’’ :—St. Mary-le-Strand Church, 

3. Sub Spe :—St. Mary-le-Strand Church. 


Fleur-de-Lys within circle :— Melrose 


The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 


* Mr. John J. Cresswell [4.]. + Mr. George Cowan ‘4.). 
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Ten Guineas to the delineator * of Melrose Abbey, 
a set of drawings submitted under the device of a 
l‘leur-de-Lys within circle. 
THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 
(i.) The Medallion £100. 
Fourteen designs for a Provincial Market Hall 
were submitted under the following mottoes, &e.:— 


Soane and 


1. Labor ipse Voluptas. 8. St. Clement's. 

2. North Wind. 9. Russet. 

3. L’Eléphant d’ Argent. 10. Bumble. 

4, * Li-Lu.”’ 11. Shell and Ribbon. 
5. Bon Espoir. 12. Charley's Aunt. 
6. "Neath Southern Skies. 13. Artifex. 

7. Briton. 14. Oxonian. 


The Council have awarded the Medallion to the 
author? of the Design bearing the motto of 
‘ Russet,”’ with the sum of One Hundred Pounds 
for architectural study abroad during a period of 
not less than six months, under the specified con- 
ditions. ‘They have also awarded a Medal of 
Merit to the author $¢ of the Design bearing the 
motto ‘* Labor ipse Voluptas’’; and a Certificate 
of Honourable Mention to the author$ of the De- 
sign bearing the motto ‘‘ L’Eléphant d’Argent.” 


(ii.) The Pugin Medal and £40. 

ight applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following gentlemen :— 

1. William Haywood (Birmingham). 

2. Charles de Gruchy (London). 

3. James Alfred Swan (Birmingham). 

4, Thomas Denton Brooks (Doncaster). 

5. Edward Barelay Hoare (London). 

G. Edward George Collins (London). 

7. Walter Ernest Dobson (London). 

8. George Lewis Sheppard (Wercester). 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the condition, among others, that the said can- 
didate devote a tour of not less than eight weeks’ 
duration in some part of the United Kingdom to 
the study of Medieval Architecture) a sum of 
Forty Pounds to Mr. William Haywood, Medals 
of Merit to Messrs. Charles de Gruchy and James 
Alfred Swan, and a Certificate of Honourable 
Mention to Mr. Walter Ernest Dobson. 


(iii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £50. 

Two applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following gentlemen : 
2. Arthur T. Griffith. 


The Council have awardcd the Certificate and 
(subject to the condition, among others, that the 
said candidate devote a tour of not less than eight 
weeks’ duration to the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of his knowledge of colour as a means of 
architectural expression) a sum of Fifty Pounds 
to Mr. Arthur Edward Henderson. 


1. Arthur Ek. Henderson. 


* Mr. Frederick Julian Wass. f Mr. J. A. R. Inglis (4.]. 
t Mr. J. A. Swan. § Mr. C. H. Holden. 
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(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £40. 

Two applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following gentlemen :— 

1. George B. Carvill. 2. Robert Stephen Ayling [4.}> 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the condition, among others, that the said can- 
didate spend not less than five weeks in some part 
of Europe, other than Great Britain and Ireland, 
or America for the purpose of studying and re- 
porting on works of modern architecture) the sum 
of Forty Pounds to Mr. R. Stephen Ayling [.4.}. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 

Two Designs for an Italian Villa and Orna- 
mental Garden were submitted under the following 
motto and device :— 

1. Gondola. 
The Council have decided not to award the Prize. 


2. Device (circle). 


Prize FoR DEesIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
The Grissell Medal and £10, 10s. 

Seven designs for a Bay of a Church were sub- 
mitted under the following mottues, &c. : — 

1. “ Goth.” 4. Zeal. 7. Heart and Shield, 
2. Pheon. 5. E.F.(incirele). 
3. Middle Ages. 6. Equilibrium. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author * of the Design bearing the 
device Heart and Shield. 

THe ALDWINCKLE STUDENTSHIP (£50), 

The Council having decided to award the 
Studentship for the year 1897 to the person who, 
among all those submitting works for the Prizes 
and Studentships 1896-97, will in their opinion 
best carry out the donor’s intentions (this Student- 
ship being due to the munificence of Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle [/’.|), have selected Mr. Arthur Troyte 
Griffith, provided necessarily that he fulfil the 
required conditions as to travel and study in Spain 
for a period of not less than eight weeks. 

Tue Asuprren Prize. 

The number of persons who qualified for candi- 
dature as Associate at the June and November 
Iixaminations of the year 1896 was thirty-five ; 
and under the terms and conditions of the Ashpitel 
Prize it is to be awarded to ‘‘ such candidate in 
the Obligatory Architectural Examination”’ as shall 
have most highly distinguished himself in such 
Examinations held in the course of the year, and 
who is reported by the Board of Examiners 
(Architecture) as deserving such prize, which is a 
Prize of Books value Ten Guineas. The Council 
have, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Prize to 
Mr. Thomas Denton Brooks [A.|, of Doncaster, 
who was registered as a Probationer on the 1st 
December 1890, a Student on the 27th March 


* Mr. 8. K. Greenslade [4.). 
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1898, and who passed the Final Examination held 
June-July 1896. 

THe ArtHur Cates Prize, 

A Prize of Books to the value of Ten Guineas, 
offered by Mr. Arthur Cates, ex-Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, to the Student whose Testi- 
monies of Study for admission to the Final 
Examination are considered by the Board to best 
merit the Prize, provided he pass the Examination 
for which the said Testimonies are submitted, has, 
on the recommendation of the Board of :xaminers 
(Architecture), been awarded to Mr. Charles 
Samuel Frederick Palmer, of Sittingbourne, Kent. 
TRAVELLING StuDENTS’ Works 1895 AND 1896. 

The Godwin Bursar 1895.—The Council have 
approved the Report of Mr. Albert William Cleaver 
[4.|, B.A., who was awarded the Godwin Bursary 
in 1895. Mr. Cleaver visited the United States of 
America for the purpose of reporting upon the 
planning and construction of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. 

The Godwin Bursar 1896.—The Council have 
provisionally approved the Report, for the comple- 
tion of which an extension of time has been 
granted, of Mr. Alexander Nisbet Paterson [A.], 
who was awarded the Godwin Bursary in 1896, 
Mr. Paterson visited the United States of America 
to examine the planning, heating, ventilation, &c., 
of the modern domestic architecture there. 

Tite Prizeman 1896.—The Council have ap- 
proved the work of Mr. Henry Arthur Crouch [4.], 
who was awarded the Tite Prize in 1896. Mr. 
Crouch left England in April 1896, and returned 
in May, having visited Geneva, Pisa, Siena, Rome, 
Florence, Pistoia, Bologna, Venice, Padua, 
Verona, Milan, and Pavia. 

Owen Jones Student 1896.—The Council have 
approved the Report and Drawings executed by 
Mr. Hubert Christian Corlette [A.], who was 
awarded the Owen Jones Studentship in 1896, 
Mr. Corlette left England in March 1¢96, and re- 
turned in May, having visited the South of France. 

In witness whereof the Common Seal has been 
hereunto affixed this eleventh day of January 
1897, at a meeting of the Council.—Grorcr 
A1TcHISON, President; ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
Vice-President; Wm. Emerson, Hon. Secretary ; 
B. Incetow, H. L. Firorence, Epw. A. GruniNG, 
Members of Council ; HerBert G, TAYLer, Acting 
Secretary. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF BELGIUM. 
Honours for Professor Aitchison and Monsieur Garnier. 

The President became the recipient of the most 
cordial congratulations of the Meeting of Monday, 
the 11th inst., on its being made known that he 
had been chosen by the Royal Academy of Belgium 
to fillone of the two vacancies in the ranks of 
Associés of the Architectural Section of the 
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Academy at Brussels. The gratifying news of 
the honour conferred upon the President had 
been conveyed to him in the following letter, 
dated Brussels, the 11th inst. : 

Monsteur,—J’ai lhonneur de vous faire savoir 
que la classe des Beaux-Arts, voulant vous 
témoigner lestime qu’elle professe pour vos 
travaux, vous a élu, dans la séance de ce jour, 
Associé de l’ Académie. 

‘Tout en vous conférant cette distinction, la 
Compagnie espére vous voir prendre part & ses 
travaux, en lui communiquant ce qui pourrait 
lintéresser dans la branche des arts que yous 
cultivez avec tant de supérioriteé. 

Je suis heureux, Monsieur, d’étre en cette circon- 
stance l’organe et l'interprete de la Compagnie et 
de pouvoir vous offrir, avec mes félicitations, 
l’expression de mes sentiments les plus distingués. 

Le Seerciaire perpétuel de 1’ Académie, 

Monsieur Grorce ArIrcHison, MARSHAL. 
Pvésid-nt de UIustitut royal des architectes a Londres. 

A similar distinetion was accorded the same 
diy to the gifted Frenchman who presides over 
the Society of French Architects at Paris, Monsieur 
Charles Garnier (Hon. Corr. M.). A year ago the 
Council had the pleasure of felicitating M. Garnier 
on his elevation by the French Government to 
the dignity of Grand Officier of the Legion of 
Honour. Their congratulations are not less sincere 
on the present occasion, and the following letter, 
penned by the President on behalf of the Council, 
was despat:hed to M. Garnier on the evening of 
the day the intelligence arrived : 

11th January 1897. 

Dar Monsteur GARNIER, —Your brother arehi- 
tects in England have heard with pleasure of the 
new honour bestowed on you. It was only to-day 
that your election as a member of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium became known to the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. They 
have requested me to offer you their sincere and 
hearty congratulations at this new honour, con- 
ferred on you as the most representative living 
architect of the gifted nation to which you belong 
—a nation that has conferred so many benefits on 
mankind, and which may be called the inventor of 
Gothic. To speak of French architecture alone, it 
has benefited and charmed mankind by its beau- 
tiful and wondrous monuments during various 
epochs of its existence. We admire the edifices 
raised by Gaul during the time it was part of 
the Roman Iimpire, and since it has become an 
independent nation we find the world still admiring 
the masterpieces of the Romanesque period, and 
those of the Middle Ages, preserved for us in its 
cathedrals, churches, halls, and palaces. France 
has given the world monuments of its own early 
Renaissance, which are marked by that happy 
invention and grace for which it is, and always 
has been, so famous. It is peculiarly appropriate 


that you should have been chosen from among so 
many admirable compeers, as the artist who has 
enshrined his genius in that typical work of con- 
temporary French art, the Opera House of Paris, 
and who has also charmed us by his pen in that 
book A Travers les Arts, which has not only in- 
terested and delighted us, but has furnished such 
frequent and happy quotations in our discourses. 
We all hope you may live long and happily —not 
only to enjoy the honours you have so justly earned, 
but also to charm the world with your own 
beautiful creations. You will, I hope, allow me 
also to add my own tribute to your genius, and 
my personal congratulations upon your new 
honour. GrorGcr AITCHISON, 
President R.ILBA. 

Writing from [ordighera under date 17th 
January, Monsieur Garnier replies :— 

MonsteurR ET CHER PRESIDENT,—C’est seule- 
ment aujourd’hui que je recois a Bordighera, ot 
je suis cet hiver, la lettre que vous avez bien voulu 
m’adresser au nom de votre Institut et au votre ; 
excusez-1191 done du petit retard de ma réponse. 

Je suis profondément touché des termes que 
vous employez pour me féliciter de ma nomina- 
tion de membre de l’Académie de Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique: mais je vous assure que, parmi les 
distinctions qui me sont survenues dans ma 
carriére, et qui toutes me sont précieuses, il en est 
une qui me tient le plus au ccear: c’est celle de 
membre correspondant de l'Institut Royal des 
Architectes britanniques. 

C’était le premier de tous les honneurs qu’on 
voulait bien me décerner, aussi je garde pieuse- 
ment le souvenir de cette nomination, et je profite 
de toutes les occasions pour redire 4’ mes con- 
fréres anglais combien est grande la reconnais- 
sance que je leur ai vouce. 

Veuillez done accepter pour eux et pour vous 
l’'assurance de ma gratitude et de mon affection. 

CHARLES GARN:ER. 


THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING. 
The late David Brandon |F.) and his Bequest to 
the Institute. 

Prior to the business on the notice-paper for last 
Monday’s Meeting being proceeded with, a very 
welcome piece of intelligence was communicated 
to the Meeting by Mr. Frederic Warren [4.] in 
the following terms : ats 

Mr. PresipENT AND GENTLEMEN,—As an old 
pupil of the late David Brandon, and one of the 
executors named in his will, I have much plea- 
sure in announcing to you that he has left a 
bequest of £1,000 to this Institute, in which he 
took so much interest in his life, and where he 
was so highly esteemed. The bequest, which is 
free of duty, is worded as follows :—‘I give to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects £1,000 
to be added to the funded property of the Insti- 
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tute, and the income arising therefrom to be 
applied at the discretion of the Council for the 
time being towards the advancement of architec- 
ture.”’ Mr. Brandon had already given earnest 
of his great regard for the Institute by his muni- 
ficence in the matter of the Institute Library 
Catalogue presented to members in 1889, the cost 
of compiling, printing, and publishing this work 
being entirely defrayed by him. 

Mr. Warren then proceeded to give the follow- 
ing particulars of the life and work of Mr. Brandon, 


which he trusted might be considered worthy of 


record in the Institute JouRNAL: 

David Brandon was born on the 13th December 
1813, and had consequently entered his eighty- 
fourth year at the time of his death on the 10th 
of the present month. In 1828, at the age of 
fifteen, he was articled for five years to Mr. George 
Smith, of Mercers’ Hail. He became an archi- 
tectural student in the Royal Academy in 1830 ; 
and in 1832, when he was nineteen, he was 
awarded the Silver Medal for the best drawings of 
the Bank of England. These drawings would be 
an interesting study to-day if they existed. I do 
not think they do, for I have never seen any of 
his Academy student work except a drawing from 
a cast shaded and finished in sepia, and that | 
fail to find now among his belongings. Mr. 
Brandon entered into partnership with Thomas 
Henry Wyatt in March 1838, which terminated 
by eftluxion of time in 1851. here is a goodly 
list of works executed during the partnership, but 
the partners kept their work separate, and, as a 
gentleman said the other day, only ** pooled the 
profits,” and I am unable to discriminate accu- 
rately between them. In 1850 the Wilts County 
Lunatic Asylum and the Bucks County Lunatic 
Asylum were about to be erected ; and when the 
partners separated, Mr. Wyatt took the Wilts and 
Mr. Brandon the Bucks Asylum, and carried them 
out. Mr. Brandon became an Associate of the 
Institute in 1839, and a Fellow in 1840, and was 
thus Senior lellow at the time of his death. He 
was Vice-President in 1866-67, and again in 
1882-85. He laid some store by the Bronze Medal 
awarded for services in connection with the first 
International Exhibition of 1851. He also re- 
ceived a Bronze Medal in connection with the 
Sydney National Exhibition of 1879. 

In 1851 Mr. Brandon’s independent career as 
an architect began, and his first work was Faleon- 
hurst Lodge, Cowden, near Edenbridge, Kent, for 
the late Hon. J. Chetwynd Talbot, the father of the 
present member for Oxford University. From 
this time his practice extended very rapidly, as 
the list of works which I have the pleasure of 
handing in will show.* 1 believe Mr. Brandon 
considered the Junior Carlton Club in Pal) Mall 
as his magnum opus. The Eagle Life Ottice, on 
the south side of Pall Mall, is one of his best 


* To be seen in the Library. 


works; and the front of the Marlborough Club is 
worth notice, as well as the building at the bottom 
of St. Martin’s Lane, now vacant, originally built 
for the Provident Savings Bank Institution. 
These are all at hand and speak for themselves ; 
but his strength Jay in the English gentleman’s 
country house, of which Faleonhurst Lodge above 
mentioned was the germ, as Hemsted House, 
Kent (Lord Cranbrook), Bayham Abbey, Sussex 
(for the Marquis of Camden), Lytchett Heath 
(Lord Eustxce Cecil) in Dorsetshire, Sidbury 
(Sir Stephen Cave) in Devonshire, Colesbourne 
(Mr. J. H. Elwes) in Gloucestershire, and others 
too many to enumerate amply testify. 

In the course of forty years’ practice Mr. 
Brandon engaged the services of many able 
assistants—-too many of whom, alas! have pre- 
ceded him to the unknown land—but I hardly like 
to leave the subject without paying my tribute of 
admiration and esteem for Chas. Wm. Smith, 
now retired and living at Ambleside, who had a 
remarkable faculty for seizing and interpreting 
Mr. Brandon’s ideas; and Mr. Charles J. Porter, 
who was the essence of Mr. Brandon’s office for 
twenty-five years up to just the end of his active 
practice. An admirable draughtsman, intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Brandon's style and treat- 
ment, he could always be depended upon, while 
his knowledge of construction and capacity for 
working out details left nothing to be desired. 
Modest, courteous, and helpful, I feel it a privilege 
to call him a friend. 

Mr. Brandon was buried at Kensal Green 
Cemetery on the 14th inst., near to the tomb of 
John Gibson. The funeral was attended by Mr. 
W. M. Fawcett, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Phené Spiers, 
and Mr. John Slater on behalf of the Institute. 


Testimonial to Mr. Arthur Cates. 

Not the least interesting part of the proceed- 
ings at last Monday’s Meeting was the pleasing 
function performed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., LL.D., in presenting a testimonial to Mr. 
Arthur Cates, his predecessor in the Chair of the 
Board of Examiners, in token of appreciation 
of Mr. Cates’s long and indefatigable labours on 
behalf of the Institute Examinations. The testi- 
monial, which was subscribed for by past and 
present members of the Board, took the form of 
a massive silver punch-bowl. The stand on 
which the bowl rested bore a silver shield, of 
exceedingly chaste design, on which was engraved 
the following inscription : 

TO 
ARTHUR CATES, Esa., 
FOR 14 YEARS CHAIRMAN 

OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS (ARCHITECTURE) 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

FROM HIS COLLEAGUES, AS A MEMENTO 

OF THEIR HIGH ESTEEM IN RECOGNITION 

OF HIS UNFAILING ZEAL IN ORGANISING 
AND SUCCESSFULLY WORKING THE EXAMINATIONS, 

NOVEMBER IS 
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Mr. WATERHOUSE, in making the presenta- 
tion, said :-— 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The work 
of the Institute is more than attracts our 
attention at these our fortnightly gatherings. 
That part of it which has to do with the 
Examinations is a serious and anxious undertaking, 
and though it is only of late years that it has 
assumed anything like its present dimensions, 
some idea of its importance may be gathered from 
the fact that 780 candidates have already passed 
the Examinations, while upwards of 1,000 more 
are at present engaged in preparing for the second 
or third of the three progressive steps into which 
our Examinations are now divided. Or, to put 
it another way, comparing the old Voluntary 
Examination with what followed, 43 gentlemen 
passed the Voluntary Examination between 1863- 
81; since 1882, when the Examination qualify- 
ing for Associateship became obligatory, 737 have 
passed. These do not include the 1,086 before 
alluded to, who are now preparing for their Inter- 
mediate or their Final Examination. These 
gentlemen are, of course, not exclusively from 
London. They are from all parts of the country- 
some from distant corners of the Empire. So 
that this work of the Institute, however great an 
ordeal for the students who submit to it, has an 
attraction about it as well. And when we consider 
that, independent of the intrinsic advantages 
appertaining to the Examinations themselves, it 
is only through these obligatory examinations 
that membership in the Institute can be attained 
by the young practitioner, we cease to wonder at 
the enthusiasm with which the initiative of the 
Institute in this matter has been responded to. 
Now, on whose shoulders fell the task of initiating 
and carrying forward this the greatest work of 
the Institute, as I do not hesitate to call it? 
Several shoulders no doubt divided the load; but 
on none did it fall so heavily, and none were, 
perhaps, so broad and so able to sustain that load, 
as those belonging to Mr. Arthur Cates. Mr. 
Cates had shown a ereat interest in this subject 
so early as 1855. He became identified with the 
Examining Board in 1877. When the Examina- 
tions became obligatory, in 1882, he was appointed 
Chairman of the Board. He elaborated the scheme 
for progressive examinations in 1889. He retained 
his position of Chairman till his retirement last 
year, when for prudential reasons his health 
seemed to demand that step. It is doubtful whether, 
without Mr. Cates’s personal influence, this great 
work could have been carried on with the success 
which has hitherto attended it. His tact and 
courtesy have always been perfect. His ready 
sympathy, accorded to colleagues and students 
alike, has been most conspicuous. The unsuccess- 
ful candidate has returned to give the Chairman 
thanks for “relegation to his studies,’’ and for 
the manner of it; and, stimulated to renewed 


exertion, has passed with credit a later examina- 
tion. Mr. Cates last year most generously offered 
a prize in books of the value of ten guineas to be 
given at each Final Examination (now twice a 
year), to the candidate who sent in the best “ testi- 
monies of study,” himself passing the examina- 
tion. Mr. President, I have endeavoured in as 
few words as possible, and I fear very inade- 
quately, to show the gratitude which the Institute 
(from its oldest member to the latest accession to 
its ranks by way of che Examination Room) must 
feel towards Mr. Cates for his services on its 
behalf. 

The bowl having been uncovered, Mr. Water- 
house, addressing its recipient, continued :—| 
Mr. Cates, | am indeed most happy in having 
been invited by the Board of Examiners to be the 
medium of handing to you—of asking your kind 
acceptance of—this testimonial. It is intended 
as a slight but sincere expression of their personal 
regard for you, and of their admiration of the way 
you have presided over their deliberations and 
their practical work for the last thirteen years. 
They beg it may remind you of their unceasing 
regret that they are to see your presence in the 
Chair no longer, though they hope it may be 
many years before you cease to take any 
interest in their proceedings, even to giving 
them your valuable counsel and advice. This 
testimonial is from the past and present working 
members of the Board alone. Without doubt 
many members of the Institute outside the Board 
would have liked to join in the presentation if 
they could have done so; for if ever a great work 
well carried out deserved recognition for its suc- 
cess, then so do the Examinations established by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, in which 
you have borne so distinguished a part. This offer- 
ing is just an ebullition from the hearts of those 
who with you have borne the burden and heat of 
the day, and who rejoice with you in the day of 
your success. There never was a testimonial 
more genuine, more spontaneous. You have seen 
the good ship ‘Obligatory Examination” (you 
christened her, I believe, yourself), built on lines 
for which you yourself were in a great part re- 
sponsible, fairly launched and fully equipped. 
She has gone forth on many quests, and returned 
laden with the quickened intelligence of our 
younger brethren for putting their stores of 
knowledge to ready use. With the ever-ready 
forethought and vigilance of her commander at 
hand on quarter-deck, aided by a zealous staff of 
officers, your ship has met with no misadventure 
so far. It may be remembered, Gentlemen, that 
at first those who disapproved of this venture 
were scandalised at the thought of our proposing 
to test candidates in their powers of design. Now, 
had we been intent to force systematically a par- 
ticular school of architecture upon the exclusive 
attention of our candidates, there might have been 
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some reason for that anxiety. But such was 
not the case. In this matter all that we 
desire to discover in our candidates beyond 
good draughtsmanship is some appreciation of 
what makes for good design, apart from all 
questions of style—some instinct for refinement, 
for the fitness of things, for the adaptability of 
means to ends, an absence of all eccentricity and 
conceit. We desire to see them keep the great 
end of architecture in view—that of promoting the 
amenities of human life. We may, I think, reason- 
ably ask our candidates for designs influenced by 
such considerations as these, and need not fear to 
award a good proportion of marks to those whose 
designs display thought and judgment, and that 
sense of rhythm and repose which are allowed to 
be characteristics of all good architecture. In 
conclusion, Sir, I beg heartily to congratulate you 
on the relations which have subsisted between the 
Board and yourself during the whole period of 
your chairmanship, and on the success with which 
your united efforts have been crowned. We trust 
many years may be given you to watch the further 
growth and development of this child of yours, 
beneficial alike to those who come immediately 
under its influence, and to the Institute at large. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES [#’.|.—-Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, I thank you very cordially indeed for 
the kind manner in which you have received the 
eloquent words with which Mr. Waterhouse has 
tendered to me this most handsome and graceful 
testimony ofesteem from my colleagues on the Board 
of Examiners, gentlemen with whom I have had 
the pleasure of working for fifteen years, and | 
may say throughout the whole of that time in 
perfect harmony and in most intimate relations. 
The reception which you, Gentlemen, have given to 
Mr. Waterhouse’s observations, and your great 
kindness to me in endorsing the wishes and kindly 
feelings of my colleagues, greatly enhance to me 
the pleasure with which I have received this 
testimony of their esteem. 

[Addressing Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Cates con- 
tinued :| There are other circumstances connected 
with this presentation which render it of special 
interest to me, apart from the terms in which 
you have so warmly expressed approval of what 
I may have done towards education, and the 
kindly feeling of my colleagues for fifteen years. 
When I learnt, after I had been compelled for 
reasons of health to surrender the position of 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners, that you 
had been willing to assume that position, and to 
throw your great influence, your great standing, 
and your high social and professional position 
into the support of those Examinations, it was a 
source of great gratification to me that you should 
have so accepted the position of Chairman; and 
that you, Sir, should now have been the organ 
and mouthpiece of my colleagues in conveying to 
me in such terms this testimony of their esteem 


enhances its value to me very greatly indeed. 
Flattering as have been the terms in which you 
have spoken of my work, whatever my individual 
efforts may have been, they would have been of 
but little account had I not from the very first 
received the kind and sympathetic aid of many 
friends who encouraged me by their assistance, 
so that we at last attained the establishment of 
the Obligatory Examination. The support that I 
then received from the Board appointed to carry 
it out was of the most encouraging character. 
Year by year that Board adopted the policy of 
gradually stiffening the examination, gradually 
making it a little more severe and raising the 
standard, until at last a standard was attained 
which enabled and justified the introduction of 
the Progressive Examinations ; and I hope that as 
time goes on we shall find that standard still not 
only maintained but increased, so that the great 
results which have followed from the Obliga- 
tory .xamination, and have followed already from 
the Progressive Examinations, may be continued. 
On those screens I see before me specimens 
of studies submitted by Mr. Anderson in the 
Intermediate Examination. Those studies ten 
years ago would have been considered to be of 
most extraordinary merit. Now it is no dis- 
paragement to the work of Mr. Anderson to say 
that, although his drawings are so admirable, 
yet there are others who follow very closely upon 
his footsteps; and those drawings we make a 
standard which should be aimed at, not to be 
attained by all, but a standard of perfection to be 
aimed at and desired. And it is, Sir, a very great 
satisfaction to find that, as I understand, the 
Mr. Anderson who has so distinguished himself 
there is the son of a gentleman who occupied the 
Presidential Chair a few years ago with such 
success,* and to him we may tender our con- 
gratulations that the worthy son of a worthy 
father has taken so high a position in the Inter- 
mediate Examination. I do not know, Sir, 
whether the students, the 700 and the 1,000 who 
have benefited by these Examinations, quite 
appreciate the amount of labour and pains which 
the Board of Examiners individually, one and all, 
have devoted to this matter. I, who have known 
every detail, and perhaps know the work of each 
of those Kxaminers, may say that I have been 
surprised, astonished, and gratified at their sacri- 
fice of their personal interests, in their devotion 
of time to the conduct of the Examinations, and 
to giving excellent counsel and good advice to the 
candidates. To them the success of the Examina- 
tions is greatly due, and to them the students 
and those who have passed are deeply indebted 
for the time which they have given—all of them 
busy men engaged in practice in their profes- 
sion--without remuneration to the advancement 


* Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, President 1891-94. 
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of this good work. But they have had _ their 
reward, Sir, because they have seen the result of 
the sacrifice of time on their part in the develop- 
ment of the excellence of work in the students, 
and in the great advance of knowledge shown by 
the candidates who have come up, and also in the 
general improvement and development of archi- 
tectural education. Now, Sir, you have mentioned 
the great services that were rendered by members 
of the Board; but there is one other who now, 
alas ! is not with us, who rendered exceeding great 
service in the first initiation and in the subsequent 
arrangements. I refer to our dear friend, Mr. 
William H. White. To him this Board of xa- 
miners were deeply indebted for counsel, for work 
in the secretarial department, and for an immense 
amount of assistance which could hardly have 
been rendered by any one who was not so well 
acquainted with the practice of the Continent and 
with education in England. There is also one 
other person whom I should mention in relation 
to this matter, to whom [ have been under great 
obligation, who, by his care, his attention, his 
calm appreciation of difficulties, and sometimes 
his restraint on perhaps the somewhat hasty 
action of an impetuous Chairman, has done very 
great service in working out detail and in conduct- 
ing the minor matters of the Examinations, I 
refer, Sir, to Mr. Herbert G. Tayler, whom I am 
very pleased indeed to be able publicly to thank, 
and to express my appreciation of the great 
services he has rendered to me personally in my 
capacity as Chairman. We may compare, Sir, 
the condition of architectural education with 
what it was when I first entered the protes- 
sion. More than fifty years ago I became a pupil 
of Sydney Smirke, R.A. In those days the term 
of pupilage was five years: it had been seven, 
it was reduced to five; it is now reduced to 
three. The parents or friends of the pupils paid 
a premium of 300 or 500 guineas for the “ run of 
the oftice.”” If they chose to work, well and good ; 
they might work, they might do their master’s 
work, they might save him the expense of paid 
clerks, they might do whatever work was suited 
to their particular capacity without any reference 
whatever to any systematic education. We had 
the lectures of Professor Donaldson at University 
College; we had Professor Hosking at King’s 
College; we had the School of Design at Somer- 
set House that was just about established ; there 
was Leigh’s Academy in Maddox Street, near St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, now the well-known 
Academy in Newman Street, where we could 
study from the life, and study ornament, and make 
acquaintance with other architects, and where I 
made my acquaintance with William Burges, the 
pupil of Edward Blore; but there was no order 
and no systematic arrangement, no organised 
course of study—every one followed his own ideas 
without guidance, and worked or not as he 


thought fit. The Royal Academy provided the 
student in architecture with a bone, which made 
him a member of the Antique School, and en- 
abled him to obtain a catalogue and go to the 
exhibitions ; but, unless he desired to enter upon 
one of the competitions, he was not compelled 
to attend lectures, and he had no education or 
instruction whatever. Then, Sir, in 1855, the 
Architectural Association memorialised this Insti- 
tute; and that memorial, although I took some 
part in its preparation and bringing forward, is, 
I think, a somewhat rcmarkable docament, be- 
cause it shadowed forth exactly those progressive 
examinations which have so recently been esta- 
blished here. On that memorial there was a vast 
wnount of discussion,and the Voluntary Examina- 
tion was not established till 1861. Then you have 
mentioned, Sir, the several stages which the 
examination took; and we have at last realised 
the words of the memorial in that we now give 
students “in preparation for entrance upon their 
articles, in studies during the period of their 
sojourn in an office, and in the eritical period 
befere commencing practice, guidance not before 
obtainable, in providing fcr removing deficiencies 
in preliminary education—the want of training in 
mathematical and geometrical accuracy—the scanty 
knowledge of details and form, and, generally, 
want of precision and exact knowledge, which, no 
less than brilliant draughtsmanship and sketching 
and facility of design, lie at the root of an archi- 
tect’s success.” And not only in England, Sir, 
but in other countries, there has been very great 
advance made in the education of architects, and 
I may specially refer to what has been done in 
the United States of America. There Professor 
Ware, Professor Babcock, and others have esta- 
blished systems of education and University courses 
which must produce a very great effect upon the 
future of American architecture. In a pamphlet 
which I circulated in 1887 * I gave full particulars 
of those courses, and in tie evidence which I gave 
before the Royal Commission on the Charter of 
the Gresham University in 1893 I entered fully 
into details. I should refer those who are interested 
in the subject to the evidence that I there gave, 
and to the appendices, which give full details 
of the systems that are adopted in America 


Papers read at the Meeting of the General Conference 
of Architects, 4th May 1887, of which I sent out 2,000 
copies, in order to prepare the way for the establishment 
of the Progressive Examinations, including communica- 
tions from Professor William R. Ware (Columbia College), 
Professor the Rev. Charles Babcock (Cornell University), 
and full details of the architectural course at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y.; Columbia College, New York ; 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston; the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris; the Ecole Spéciale d’Archi- 
tecture, Paris; and the Royal Academy of Arts, London. 
My evidence before the Royal Commission in 1893, and 
the appendices thereto, brought this information up to 
date.— A. C. 
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and in France. From that evidence, from 
the evidence given by Mr. Anderson, Mr. mer- 
son, Mr. Slater, and myself in the endeavour 
to obtain for architecture a recognition as 
a separate and definite subject in the University 
course, we have had this fortunate result, a result 
which must be followed up and carefully watched 
by the Council of the Institute; for in the Report 
of that Commission they recommended that the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should have 
the privilege of nominating a member of the Senate 
of the new University—a very important con- 
cession, placing architecture for the first time in 
the position which it should occupy in any 
University course. But you have touched, Sir, 
upon the question of design. That is a matter of 
vital importance, and it is one which we, I think, 
to some degree, misunderstood; it led to a con- 
siderable amount of opposition when the initiation 
of this examination took place. ‘There is, indeed, 
a very great danger in all these educational 
schemes. ‘There is a peril which has become real 
in some countries, and which I hope will never 
become realin England. Ingland has of late years 
maintained a position amongst the architectural 
bodies of Europe of an exceptional character. In 
all the communications which I have had with 
the architects of America, of France, Germany, 
and Italy, there has been a universal expression 
of admiration and of praise for the individuality, 
the independence, and the originality of Mnglish 
architecture. ‘Those who study the architectural 
journals which are issued in all the countries of 
Europe, and compare them with the works pro- 
duced in this country, will, I think, fully appre- 
ciate how far England stands before all other 
countries in that freedom, in that ability of design, 
| will not say in great public buildings always, but 
in the general domestic work of the country. ‘To 
imperil that by any academic system would be 
most unfortunate; and it is that academic intlu- 
ence, that influence of one style, of mannerism, 
which must be carefully avoided. Hitherto it has 
been avoided, and I hope most sincerely it will 
continue to be avoided; that nothing will be done 
to imperil the pre-eminent position which English 
architects take in that particular class of work, or 
to imperil their independence and facility of design, 
but rather that what we are now doing shall aid 
materially in improving it by giving to those who 
desire it the opportunity of acquiring the know- 
ledge of detail, and the mastering of the grammar, 
the syntax, and the prosody of the language, 
before they attempt to compose great works in it. 
I must confess, Mr. President, that, although Mr. 
Waterhouse has placed me before you as in some 
degree the founder of these Examinations, I am 
no advocate, and never have been an advocate, for 
competitive examinations. These Examinations 
that we have established are simply a test of the 
standard that each may have reached—an object 
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and aim to be attained, and a standard of merit 
to be worked up to, and only to be attained by 
close study. There is no struggle here, Sir, in 
these Nxaminations, of cram; there is no conflict 
between the coach and the examiner; they are 
simply a guidance for education, and a standard 
by which the acquirements of the students may 
be ascertained. And, still further, we have no 
pretence that these Examinations will make an 
architect. Those few who may be blessed with 
the divine inspiration and be born architects will 
derive untold advantages from the study that they 
must go through in order to pass; while those 
who are less privileged will be raised up, and by 
study and application, properly directed, will ap- 
approach nearer the ideal, and become more 
capable and fit to practise and to carry out the 
duties of their profession. Because, Sir, these 
I}xaminations provide the minimum, they are not 
conclusive—there is no finality in them. ‘The 
most successful in passing these Examinations 
still remains only a student, and in his study 
to enable him to them he has simply 
acquired the power of learning, the power of 
study ; and he must use that knowledge simply 
as the basis for further studies in order to place 
himself in the position of a worthy member of the 
profession and of this Institute. The great good 
that the Examinations have done has been the 
widespread influence that they have had in raising 
the standard of education, not only in London, 
but throughout the whole country. In Scotland 
and in the North, as well as in London, im- 
mense progress has been made. Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham, Leicester, New- 
castle, Bristol, have all advanced greatly, in order 
that their students may come forward and attain 
the standard that we have adopted here; and it 
is by so doing that the influence has become so 
widespread that it is impossible to measure the 
advantages which have been derived from it. I 
might, Sir, go on much further, but the time is 
limited, and there is much to do to-night. I will 
only again most cordially thank you, Sir, and 
Gentlemen, for the way in which you have re- 
ceived the kind expressions that have been used 
towards me. I thank my colleagues of the Board 
most cordially for the handsome testimony of 
their kindness and good feeling towards me, and 
I thank you, Mr. Waterhouse, especially, for the 
courteous and graceful terms in which you have 
conveyed it to me. 


p.ss 


The late Edward Falkener [//on. F.). 

Mr. Penrose, F.R.S., ex-President of the In- 
stitute, has kindly contributed the following sketch 
of Mr. Falkener’s career :— 

The subject of the following brief memoir was 
the son of Lyon Falkener, who was for many years 
the head of one of the Ordnance departments, and 
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descended from an old Leicestershire and Rutland 
shire family. His son, our late Honorary Fellow, 
born in February 1814, was educated L private 
school, and then by private tuition. As archi 
tectural pupil he entered Mr. Newman's office, and 
became a student of the Royal Academy, where, 
in 1889, he gained the gold medal for architecture. 
Then for seven years he travelled assiduously over 
a large extent of country, much of which has even 


now been rarely visited by European travellers 

namely, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Greece, Crete, 

Italy, and Russia. In 1847 he was allowed by the 

authorities to excavate at his , and 

under his own superintendence, a house at Pompeii, 
the 


OWN eX} Ist 


where he resided twelve months amone 
The writer of this memoir was not so f 

to fall in with Mr. I; during hi 
although he must have been near bim at certain 
points; but he heard from a friend, who had 
returned from geological study in Asia Minor, of 
Knelish architect h ] 1 th met 
with, whose enthusiasm for researeh of all kinds 
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Lunate as 
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aw young 


was most extraordinary and indefatigable. Mr. 
Falkener had always been noted for his generosity 
in placing the results of his researches in the 


hands of any one he thought would make good 


use of them. The late James Fergusson was 
indebted to him for a considerable number of the 
illustrations in his JZistory ¢ } ture, and 
the Society of Dilettanti for the drawing of one 
of the plates in the fourth volume of the Jonian 


The 
Transael ONS ot thr 
tute in Rome will illustrate this phase of his 
character, as well as the extent and 
his researches: it is a translation, very slightly 
abridged, from the report on certain 

copied by Falkenerin Asia Minor by Herr Hensen, 
Director of that institution, and published in the 
Annait dell’ Instituto di C 20, 1852: 

* Kdward) Falkener, of had 
heen visiting Mevpt, Palestine, and Turkey, was 
at Corfu on his way home, when he found there 
some old books of travel in Asia Minor, which 
induced him to re-examine that count ’ Accord- 
ingly he returned to Syria, by way of Beyrout, in 
April 1844, and thence proceeded to visit Aleppo, 
the Cilician Gates, and Tarsus, not without mueh 
trouble, fatigue, and danger. Travelling by the 
seaboard of Cilicia and Pamphylia in very hot 
weather, he caueht a fever, which obliged him 
to take to the mountains of that province, where 
he carefully explored 'Termessus, Cremma, and 
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German 
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mMscriptions 


Sagalassus, and Antioch of Pisidia, all the time 
suffering from the fever, as well as Lystra and 
Derbe, staying a few days at Ieconium” (plac S 


whieh to a religious mind like h would be 
hallowed ground). ‘He then went to Laodicea, 
Combusta, Karahissar, Ushak, Philadelphia, and 
Sardis, arriving at Smyrna at the end of August. 
After staying there for a little rest and recovery, 
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he revisited Attalia by way of the Valley of the 
Meander, through Tralles, Mastaurus, Antioeh, 
\phrodisia, Trebisond, and remained some time at 
Hierapolis, of which he made accurate measure- 
ments and drawings. Then, by way of Laodicea 
and Colosse, he examined four remarkable towns, 
namely Cybara, (inoanda, Balburia, and Bubon, 
» which Captain Spratt had directed him. 
Then, after visiting Selge, he went to Lycia, 
which the heat had previously hindered im from 
Visiting, and discovered an ancient city, Aryeande. 
In January 1845 he reached Stratonice, and thence 
proceeded to Labranda and its ria sacra; then to 
Mylasa, uromus, Halicarnassus, and Branchide, 
Miletus, Heraclia, Priene, Magnesia, Ephesus, 
and Samos. Returning to Smyrna, he made an 
excursion to Claros, Teos, Erythre, and finally 
directed his course to Constantinople, by way of 
Magnesia, Sipylus, Pergamus, Thyatira, Cesarea, 
Azani, Cotya, Prusa, Nica, and Nicomedia, ar- 
riving xt Constantinople April 1845. 

* In all these journeys he described the sites, 
and measured and drew the monuments. At 
first, that is, during his wanderings in Cilicia, he 
had noticed the inscriptions only for their archi- 
tectural effect, and had neglected their pecu- 
liarities, but afterwards he copied them most 
accurately, and collected more than three hundred. 
These he handed to me as Secretary to the 
German School on his return to Rome in 1849.” 

Hy. Hensen then proceeds to speak of the value 
he set on Falkener’s work in amending certain 
inscriptions which had previously been published 
by Boeckh and others, and concluded, * In qua re 
sunmmopere adjutum me esse profiteor diligentia 
Falkeneri.’ All the architectural records which 
he took in these extended travels bear witness to 
the attention to accuracy which Herr Hensen has 
so much praised in the above-mentioned report 
on his copies of inscriptions. 

The above refers entirely to Mr. Falkener’s first 
Several others were undertaken after- 
yards, in which he studied the Continental 
museums. 

On Falkener’s return to England, he com- 
menced practice as an architect in London, but 
did not carry this very far. Indeed, excepting a 
block of offices, part of which he occupied, and 
his own house in Carmarthenshire, there seems to 
be nothing recorded of practical architecture. He 
devoted himself chietly to publications on archwo- 
logical subjects, varied to some extent by water- 
colour drawings, which were from time to time 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, one going to 
the Paris Exlnbition of 1855, and receiving the 


grande mélaille @honrneur (Beaux-Arts). In 
1861 he was presented with a gold medal 
by the King of Prussia. For the three 
years during which the Wusewn of Classical 


Antiyuitics was published, he was the editor and 
This publication was 


uso largely a contributor. 
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an important event in British archeology. It 
brought together much useful information from 
various writers, viz., Hittorff, Sir C. Newton, Wat- 
kiss Lloyd, S. Birch, and others, but was espectally 
valuable on account of his own contributions. 
The resteration of the mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
is not yet se far settled but that Falkener’s views 
on the subject, although given before Sir C. 
Newton's excavations threw so much additional 
light upon it, may still be worthy of the attention 
of any one whe cares to engage on this quest. 
But the article en the Nereid tomb, found at 
Xanthus, and described in vol. i. p. 256, re- 
mains still a valuable contribution to classical 
archeology. At p. 268 of vol. ti. is an article 
on the remains of ancient theatres in Crete, fol- 
lowed by a supplement published by himself in 
1854, and referred to below. In the same volume, 
p. 35, is the description of the house at Pompeii, 
once belonging to M. Lucretius, which has been 
already referred to. 

The publications under his 
mainly the following : 

In 1854 a pamphlet forming, as before men- 
tioned, the supplement to the account of Cretan 
theatres: it is drawn from certain papers, being 
reports preserved in the Library of the Marciana 
at Venice, among the reports addressed to the 
Republic by the officers in charge of the 
conquered provinces in the sixteenth century. 
Falkener had himself travelled in Crete, and 
was therefore peculiarly fitted for the task of 
publishing these documents. As it is to be 
hoped that before long this island will become 
much more accessible than it has been for many 
years, these papers cannot but have a promise 
of great usefulness. They contain a description 
of the acoustic vases found in one of the theatres. 

In 1860 was published Dedalus, or the Causes 
and Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculp- 
fure. This, though not a profound work, is full 
of ingenious reflections, and, together with the 
notes and appendix, shows the author's large 
acquaintance with classical authors. 

In 1851 appeared a pamphlet on Zhe 
flypethron ef Greek Temples, being a paper read 
before the Archwological Society of Berlin. The 
greater part is occupied in answering criticisms 
on Dedalus. So much of it as refers to the 
Hypxthron is worth the attention of any one 
engaged in discussing that curious and rather 
difficult subject. 

In 1862 Ephesus and the Temple of Diana was 
published. It is curious to read the painstaking 
and very plausible research exhibited in Falkener’s 
discussion of the site of the great temple, now that 
the true site is known, through the happy inspira- 
tion which at last crowned the persevering search 
made for it by the late Mr. Wood. The 
now that it is discovered, is seen to accord with 
the confusing data left by ancient writers, but it 


owh Name are 


site, 
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is equally true that their first obvious meaning 
is much more in the direction of l'alkener’s hypo- 
thesis. As the full restoration of the temple 
still admits of much discussion, the documents 
collected by Falkener on this branch of the subject 
are well worthy of attention. 

In 1892 appeared Games Ancient and Oriental, 
and how to play them. This work exhibits with 
abundant illustration an interesting phase of 
ancient life. In it the author deduces with a 
good deal of research the games of chess and 
draughts from Egyptian and Assyrian sources, 
instead of the formerly generally received opinion 
that they came from China or Hindustan. 

Mr. Falkener had colleeted during his travels 
a unigue collection of Oriental and chiefly Mame- 
luke armour, which was lent by him to the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, but was unfortunately burnt 
in the fire which occurred there some years ago. 
Nor was this the only loss he suffered from the 
same element, one valuable collection of pictures 
and another of books having been burnt on two 
different occasions. 

On 20th November 1893 he contributed to the 
Institute an elaborate Paper on ‘ The Grecian 
House as described by Vitruvius,’ * illustrated 
chietly by his own Pompeian researches. Many 
will remember his beautiful and numerous water- 
colour drawings then exhibited, his work in this 
direction showing that he was not only a careful 
investigator, but tliat he possessed also the hand 
and eye of a true artist.? 

All the above-named published works he pre- 
sented to the Institute, and in 1881 added a 
manuscript book which deserves to be specially 
mentioned. Its title is A Catalogue of Publica- 
tions on Architecture and Art. It is very full, and 
is drawn up with all his characteristic quality of 
neatness and order. It might form the basis of 
a valuable treatise on architectural bibliography. 
It has reference chiefly, if not entirely, to th 
works in the British Museum. 

His last appearance amongst us was when li 
was admitted to membership after his election as 
Honorary Fellow on 2nd December 1895, with 
which he was evidently much gratified ;= and whilst 
the Institute cannot but sincerely regret that he had 
belonged to us for so short a time, there remains 
the consolatory reflection that his name will still 
be recorded on our rolls. 

Mr. Falkener, till within a very short time 
before his death which took place on the 17th 
December last, and therefore in his cighty-third 
year—was engaged on a work on the Greek 
houses in Pompeii. 


Jourxat, Vol. I. 3rd Series, p. 29. 
+ A complete list and description of these drawings is 
given in the Journar, Vol. I. 3rd Series, p. 86. 

t See Mr. Falkener’s remarks on this occas headed 
“A Retrospect: 1842-95," Jorrnar, Vol. ILL. 3rd Series, 
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He was a member of the Academy of 
and of the Archological Institutes of Berlin and 
Rome, a Knight of the Dannebrog, J.P. for 
Carmarthenshire, and a Governor of Christ’s 
Hospital. He was the recipient of th 
medals from 
archeological researches. 

In 1866 he married 
daughter of Dr. Benjamin Golding, y 
son and three daughters, survives him. 


abroad in « nect } 
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The late Daniel Brade 
Daniel Brade, whose death rred on the 
11th ult., Was elected a be l] Ww | l In 


1881. Born in Liverpool in August 1829, he was 
educated at Park Gate, Cheshire, aud served his 
articles with the late Mr. Clayton, an archit 

practising in Liverpool, with whom he remained 
nine years. Leaving Liverpool » 1853, Mr. 
Brade came to London, and was for seven years 


assistant in the offices of Sir J P on, and 
afterwards for some years 1 Mr. Broderick, 1 

Buekingham Street, Strand. He s nth 
started practice in the Strand n } é hij W 


Mr. Smales, under the firm nan f Brade & 
Smales. The partnership was dissolved after a 
few years, when Mr. Brade purchased the practice 
of the late Mr. Miles Thomps« t Kendal. Her 
he was suecessful in wim variol titi 

among the more notable | thos r churches 
at Carnforth and Hutton in ishire, and 
Bassenthwaite in Cumberland; the new ma 
place in Kendal; and a | the Lun 
for Lord Bective. He received a econd 
premium for the Leeds T fall competit 
In the international compet for a desien fe 
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Brade’s was among the f pren le n 

and he was awarded a premium of t ) ed 

guineas. The original d \\ ] Lin 

the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1889, and 
: a : Sap 


reproduced in The | of th 
of that vear. In the competit the desien 
for the Vietor Kmmanue | rial, . Brade 


was awarded the gold and silver medals. In 1890, 
after twenty years’ practice in Kendal, Mr. Brad 
relinquished his practice in that city, and resigned 
his Fellowship of the Insti 
Books received for Reviev 
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Holborn, W.C 
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Hospital at present 
by Henry C. Burdett, 
Scientific Press, Ltd., 428. 


Alphabetical List of every Cottag 


Cc . 
1s and Illustrations. 








Third edition. &o. Ihe 
Strand, W.C. 

Linear Perspective for the Use of Students. By G. A. T. 
Middlet A.RLILBLA., Author of * Stresses and Thrusts,” 
&e. With diagrams. Sm. so. |B. 'T. Batsford, 04, High 
Holborn, W.¢ 

American Steam and Hot Wa 
I the hn ering Record. Being a selected Reprint of 
ve Articles, Questions, and Answers. With 585 
LtLio fo. New York 1895. Office of the Engineering 





ter Heating Apparatus. 


/ N York ; London Office, 41 and 42, Temp'e 
C I. 

European Architecture: An Historical Study. By Russell 
Sturg. MI... Ph.D... FLA.LA., President of the Fine Art 
Federa \ York, te. 8 Messrs. Macmillan & 
( B i. t. Covet Garden 


Times to the 
Petrie, D.C.L., 


Karliest 


‘dited by W. M. Flinders 





LL.D. P vr of Egyptology at University College. 
| rated. Vol. IL, XVIE-NVIII. Dynasty. So. 
\I enw Co., 36, Essex Street, Strand. ; 
Rat Principles, Practice, Procedure. By P. Michael 
I y (Ra Surveyol Che legal matter revised by 
Stanl A. Latham, LL.B. So. |The * Estates Gazette ” 
Office, 6, St. Bride Street, F.C. 
| * Higher Criticism,” a vd the Verdict of the 
M ts. By the Rey. A. H. Sayee, Queen’s College, 
oO E 3 ‘ i The Society for Promoting 
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Additions to the Library. 

Mr. Deputy White, for four years a member of 
the Gresham Committee (City side), and chairman 
hat body, has compiled a concise and interest- 
ing history of Sir Thomas Gresham’s important 
ion {Lu Iflingham Wilson’. The 
a as presente d the Library with a copy of 
his little work, which deals respectively with thi 
Royal Exchange three times: of re- 
with the Gresham Lectures, and the 
\lmshouses. 

The Under-Secre tary of 
i the latest Report 
j India, deseribed 


kdmund W. 


madon: 
(and its 
| 


India has 
\rchrologic i] 
illustrated by 


State for 
of the 
and 


\] Smith, and dealine with the 
M ul Architecture of Mathpur-Sikri (part il.) 
vn extensively illustrated volume, containing a 


general plan of the remains, photo-etchings of 
the various buildings, as well as plans and illus- 
trations of the details, ornament, &e. [London : 


W. H. Allen & Co. 


From Herr J. Stiitbben [Hon. Corr. 1.) three 
numbers of the Deutsche Bauzei'ung have been 
received, containing contributions from his pen 
on Der Bau renplan fiir die Alstadt Ween, and 
EB ri lis HT pl {HLS h lagsheafe i de S Kanals COll 


Bimsh fe », both articles 
The same author has also for- 
la copy of the Zeitschrift fiir Architehtui 


/ “( 


dell 


containing an article on the 
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Platzanlage und Strafsenfiihrung vor der Karls- 
kirche zu Wien. 

Lockwood's Price Book for 1897, edited by 
Francis I. W. Miller [1.], has been received from 
the publishers [London: Crosby Lockwood & 
Son], a handy compendium giving the usual 
useful information, including in the appendices a 
form of the Building Contract and Schedule of 
Conditions issued in 1895 by the Institute, the 
London Building Act 1894, and the regulations 
as to the procedure and fees of the Tribunal of 
Appeal. 

The editor of The Builder has presented The 
Builder Album of Royal Academy Architecture 
1896, «a pleasant record, embodied in a large 
folio of last year’s architectural work at the 
Academy. ‘The drawings, of which some eighty 
are given, are admirably reproduced, and are 
arranged according to the type of building repre- 


4 





sented, each: illustration being accompanied by a 
sufficiently explanatory note. London: the 


Publisher of The Builder.) 

An account of the opening meeting in last 
November of the Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture 
has been received from the School. It contains 
a report of the prcceedings, including addresses 
to the students, by the President, M. Charles 
Dupuy, and M. Emile Trélat, Director of the 
School. 

Mr. Arthur Il. Reid [/.) has presented a copy 
of a lecture on Hygiene and Sewage Disposal 
delivered by him last November at the request of 
the Sanitary Board of Johannesburg. 

The Journal of Indian Art, No. 57, is devoted 
to the consideration and illustration of the 
Pottery and Glass Industries of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh. The letterpress is taken 
from a monograph by Mr. H. R. C. Dobbs, and 
there are thirteen plates, many of them admirably 
coloured, illustrating examples of the pottery in 
various districts, including Lucknow pottery and 
glassware. [Peckham: W. Griggs.] 

The Fifty-seventh annual Ieport of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Reeords has been received 
from the Deputy Keeper, Mr. H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte, who supplies in an appendix an able his- 
torical and archeological account of the now 
demolished Rolls Chapel, furnished with a plan, 
and drawings of the different elevations and of 
a longitudinal section. 


REVIEWS, XLIX. 
(134) 
SMITHCRAFT., 
A Tandbool of Art Smithing, for the Use ef Practical 
Smiths, Desiqners of Ironwork, Technical and Art 


Schools, Architects, dc. By Franz Sales Meyer, Pi 
fessor in the Sehoal of Applied Art at Karls 


Translated from the Second and Enlarged German 


Edition. With an Introduction to the English Edition 
by J. Starkie Gardner. Containing 214 illustrations, 
80. Lon /, 1896, Price 6s. B. 7. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn. 


There has been much talk lately of the German 
system of technical education, of which this book 
is, in a sense, the outcome —that is to say, it was 
written by a Professor of a Building Trade School 
at Calsruhe for the use of students, and one is im- 
pressed with the idea that the book reflects at once 
the merits and the defects of the system. 

Let us begin with the good points, of which the 
first is quite an extraneous one—the scholarly 
introduction by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, which, 
indeed, leaves little to be said on the historical 
side of the question, summing up, as it does 
admirably, the various evolution changes of diree- 


tion of (eran smitheraft, and giving the reader 


just the indications necessary to his appreciation 


of its informing spirit. 

Sections I. and IT. deal with the ‘‘ technology ”’ 
of iron and with the working tools and machinery, 
and are, as might be expected, clear, concise, and 
accurate. The classification of the material into 
malleable and non-malleable iron is, though scien- 
tifically correct, perhaps open to misconception, 
as the term malleable is used in England only to 
denote softened cast iron. The part dealing with 
tools and machinery is valuable to students who 
are not necessarily working smiths, and the direc- 
tions for using them are simple and easy to under- 
stand. Amongst the tools which differ from ours in 
form or are not used here are some very ingenious 
ones; and a vice, fixed by a ball-and-socket joint, 
in particular seems a very handy tool for light and 
complicated work. 

Section LIT. treats of historical development, 
and is the most valuable portion of the book. 
Professor Meyer, in addition to the patient and 
systematic thoroughness which we expect from 
his countrymen, has something of that faculty of 
generalisation to which we are more accustomed 
in French writers, and the genealogical study 
could hardly have been better done within the 
limits of space——all too small—assigned to it, 
The same may be said of the greater part of 
Section IV., which treats of the principal fields 
of smitheraft, so that one is inclined to wish 
that less space in the text and certainly a 
smaller number of illustrations had been de- 
voted to modern work; for, frankly, the ex- 
amples illustrated are very, very bad, and set 
forth conspicuously almost every defect possible 
in wrought-iron design. One might indeed be 
tempted to suppose that the learned professor had 
included them as a series of “ awful examples ”’ of 
what to avoid, were it not for the commendation 
he bestows on some of them, and the fact that 
not a few are his own handiwork. Fig. 76, for 
instance, is a portrait in relief of a grand duke 
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witha delicate “ Louis XVI.” laurel-wreath frame, 
surrounded by a bunch of flowers, a butterfly, and 
bugs of sorts, all executed with microscopic per- 
fection in hammered iron! Of this production 
the author says that it shows ‘ what a high degree 
of artistic capability there is in wrought iron.” 

A further extract will give the key to much that 
would otherwise be an unredeable riddle in con- 
nection with our Professor's attitude towards 
“design of specifically modern character.’ On 
page 108 he says: “ In the latter the work clearly 
shows the endeavour to produce a good and rich 
effect with the least possible expenditure of time 
and money. The set square and compass play 
the chief part in the drafting of designs, and strip- 
and sheet-iron are frequently the only materials 
used in the execution.”” A good, practical, com- 
nercial standpoint truly ! but, from an artistic 
point of view, it is devoutly to be hoped our own 
technical schools will never teach their pupils to 
go to work in this spirit. 

The illustrations of modern ‘“ gasaliers’’ and 
gas brackets are incidentally interesting as explain- 
ing the genesis of the design of similar articles 
turned out in such numbers in Birmingham, a 
matter which has long been a mystery to so many 
of us. To us it must seem well-nig¢h incredible 
that a writer possessing evide nitly so keen a sense of 
beauty and fitness in historical art should seriously 
put forward such productions as worthy indications 
of the tendency and spirit of modern art work. 
The book, nevertheless, gives food for reflection, 
and in some sense misgiving as to the future 
development of industrial art, and the question is 
forced upon one, “‘ Are we in this country taking 
the right direction ? ”’ 

In viewing the choice productions of modern 
craftsmanship one can hardiy escape an uneasy 
feeling that such art is essentially esoteric, and 
not to be understanded of the people—that the 





simpler and more uncostly the thing, the less it 
will appeal to the average Briton 

One is struek with thr attit We a | VOrkers 
however humble in the field of art take towards 
the modern spirit. We linger lovingly on thi 
hither bank of that‘ irremeabilis unda’’ which 


so inexorably divides ancient from modern creative 
art, our eyes and longings fixed on the further 
shore; to us increasingly machinery and machine- 
made things are anathema; and yet it is 
evident that machinery will beat us in the end. 
Commercial rivalry and the fierce competition of 
these days make this certain, and the question 
which seems to suggest itself is, “ Cannot we make 
the best of it? ”’ 

Surely if our enthusiastic ar 
craftsmen were to gzive some of tl 
mere commercial products, ic Wit] 
limits of cheapness and facility of mechanical pro- 
duction, they would do much to leaven the mass 


a 





of such things, and more to educate the public 
taste than many lectures. This they ought to do, 
and not to leave the other undone; true art must 
always be in a sense costly—a thing for the few 
but why should the many be left to ugliness un- 
redeemed ? 

To return to our book, the final chapter, an 
admirable one which might well have been longer, 
treats of arms and armour and smaller utensils, 
with charming illustrations of an art in which the 
German smiths were so pre-eminently skilled ; 
though even here our author cannot leave us 
without his inodern examples in the shape of an 
atrocious fire-screen and a cuckoo-clock. 

The Eneglishing is, on the whole, well dene, in 
spite of some phrases which make one shudder, but 
why ‘* Art-Smithing”’ ? Surely “ Smithing Art”’ 
were better. Have we not the draper with his 
“Art Shades”? The type is vile, and needs no 
* Printed in Germany ”’ to inform us of its origin. 
The illustrations are generally clear and accurate, 
if somewhat hard; two are printed upside down, 
and only one comes from England, and that not 
especially interesting or characteristic. 

On the whole, a useful book and a valuable con- 
tribution on a not much studied art, in parts so 
good that it seems a pity it is nota little better. 

CHarLes Epwarp Sayer. 


(135) 
THE AUTHORITY OF VITRUVIUS. 

Das Griechische Theater: Beitrdége zur Geschichte des 
D ew ay ers th Athen und anderer Griechischer 
Theater. B Wilhelm Dorpfeld and Emil Reisch. 
Sm, fo. Athens, 1896. Barth and Von Hirst, Athens. 

Betragtninger over Vitruvii de architectura libri decem 
med Sewrligt Honsyn til den Tid, paa hvilken dette 
Skrift han vere forfattet. By J. L. Ussing. Pam, do. 
Copenhagen, 1896. 1. F’. Hist & Son, Copenhagen. 


This work, a copy of which has been presented to 
the Library by the joint author and distinguished 
archeologist Dr. Dorpfeld, contains possibly the 
most authoritative descriptions of the Greek 
theatre since Vitruvius, with whom, as is well 
known, Dr. Dorpfeld, in the light of his thorough 
examinatio: of the remains of the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens and of those at Epidaurus, 
Meealopolis, and elsewhere, is in conflict 
regarding differences, not recognised by Vitru- 
vius, between the Greek and Roman _ theatres. 
The greater part of the excavations were made 
during 1884-88, and the delay in the publication 
of the book has occurred through the authors’ 
desire to present as exhaustive a treatise as 
possible on the subject. The work, which con- 
tains twelve plates and ninety-nine illustrations 
in the text, is divided into eight sections, dealing 
respectively with the Dionysiae theatre at Athens, 
the Greek theatres outside Athens, the Greek 
theatre of Vitruvius, the old Greek theatre accord- 
ing to the dramas that have been preserved, the 
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Greek words signifying the different parts of the 
theatre, &c., and concludes with a general summary 
by Dr. Dérpfeld. 

With regard to the Greek theatre Dr. Dérpfeld 
is at variance with Vitruvius, and now a Danish 
scholar, Mr. J. L. Ussing, disputes entirely the 
authenticity of Vitruvit de architectura libri 
decem. ‘The authenticity of Vitruvius’ works 
has been questioned before. Schultz, in a now 
almost forgotten correspondence with Goethe (a 
translation of which was read at a meeting of 
the Institute in 1837}, expressed the opinion that 
they were a compilation made about 970-998 by, 
or under, the auspices of Pope Sylvester II. 
Since Schultz’s indictment the matter seems to 
have lapsed, and it is now revived by Mr. Ussing’s 
Paper contributed to Det Kgl. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskabs Skrifter, Copenhagen. ‘The 
author’s conclusions (there is not at present space 
to give his arguments) are, briefly, that the 
writer of De Architectura was not a contem- 
porary of Augustus, but that his period was 
much later, scarcely before the third century, 
and possibly as late as the fifth—Mr. Ussing 
advancés considerable philological criticism in 
support of his point: that he lived at Ravenna 
or in its neighbourhood, and that he was not a 
practical architect, but a dilettante, an unknown 
man of letters, whose faith in his own work may 
be estimated by the fact of his withholding his 
name and using that of the architect mentioned 
by Pliny; and, further, that he derived largely 
from Pliny, Varro, and Athenweus. Mr. Ussing’s 
Paper is supplemented by a brief résumé in 
French, which will be useful to those who are 
interested in the subject, and not acquainted with 
the Danish language. Rupoitr Direks. 


(136) 
OLD CORNISH CROSSES. 

Old Cornish Crosses. By Arthur G. Langdon. With an 
Article on their Ornament by J. Romilly Allen, PSA, 
(Scot.) 4o. Truro, 1896. Crown 40° 30s. net: 500 
printed. Roy. 40. GOs, net: 50 copies printed. (Joseph 
Pollard, 5, St. Nicholas Street, Truro. 

There is much satisfaction in the perusal of a 
book when the reader is able to consider that the 
work intended has been done once and for all; 
and not only done, but done well. Old Cornish 
crosses have long been a favourite subject for 
detached Papers, not only by tourists, but by 
those having more or less claim to archeological 
knowledge. The crosses themselves make pretty 
sketches ; often the surroundings are picturesque 

if not, they can be made to appear so. Anda 
great deal might be written with respect to them 
without necessitating a large amount of research. 

A few stock terms-——‘‘ Celtic,’ ‘ Irish,” * Ionic,” 

“Trish saints,’ &e.—freely used at proper 

intervals, give a sufficient local coleur, and sugges- 

tion of a large amount of knowledge in reserve. 
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But in writings of this character there has been 
no attempt at anything exhaustive —little or no 
scientific examination of the subject as a whole— 
and one could only feel, after such a perusal of 
many immature productions as their nature war- 
ranted, that possibly a certain amount of material 

generally more or inaccurate—had been 
provided for the scientific examiner, but that was 
all. In some cases, it is true, we had carefully 
written monographs on individual crosses, or even 
those of a parish or district, but only sufficient to 
show how much was lost to us from the deficiency 
now so well supplied. 

Mr. Langdon tells us in his Preface that when 
he “was led some twelve years ago to commence 
making measured drawings of the ancient crosses 
of his native county, he had no intention of pro- 
ducing a book on the subject.” The county and 
archeologists in general are to be congratulated 


less 


on the subsequent enlargement of his views, and 
on the result of his labours. Having in past 


years made measured drawings of some score or 
more of the crosses, the present writer has been 
able to apply an entirely independent test, and 
gladly bears testimony to the accuracy which 
marks Mr. Langdon’s work. The author acknow- 
ledges the assistance which he has received from 
numerous friends —all well known in the county, 
and many whose reputation as archeologists ex- 
tends over a far larecr area. He has made good 
use of valuable help. It is not for a reviewer to 
attempt to disturb the privacy of the unnamed 
one without whose generosity, the author states, 
the work could not 
have appeared; but 
the thanks of the 
archivological public 
are none the less due 
to lim. 

Well known as 
many of the Cornish 
are, few 
people are aware of 
the large number 
existing in the dis- 
trict. Mr. Langdon 
describes 331, besides 
inscribed pillar and 
coped stones, and 
without including 
either the thirty or 
forty bases from 
which the original 
crosses have disap- 
peared, or the later 
Gothic crosses, of 
which, however, he ‘ ‘yon, 
furnishes a list. 

It is painful to read of the uses to which many 
of the monuments of our forefathers’ piety have 
been degraded. “Gate posts”? appear to be a 
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favourite purpose; and that long antecedent to 
the date when “ agricultural depression ”’ could be 

Three cross-heads are, or 
‘pig-troughs.”’ Shafts 


pleaded as any excuse. 
have been, used as 





conveniently apphed as * pro] i rabbi 
posts for cattle,” ‘stand ve,” 
one would fain hope that in mai Vv cases where 


stones from crosses have been built into church 
and other walls their preservation has been the 
primary object. However that may have been, 


we have, in the very recent wanton d uction of 
circles and avenues on Dartmoor “ t 


roads with,’’ unfortunate evidence that we cannot 


» mend the 
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afford to throw stones at the memory ¢ 
have gone before us ! 

The mode of arrangement 
thor is satisfactory. The crosses a 

Class A. 
is aeain 
pillars with 
wheel 


adopted by the au- 
re divided into 

which 
upright slabs 
whe l 
Our 


class 
and 
Crosses : 


Lord in 


Unornamented stones ; 
subdivided into 
crosses in relief : 
with the figure of 


2YOSSeS 


relief on the front, and a cross on the back; 
wheel crosses with projection at the neck or on 
the head: miscellaneous forms: holed crosses; 


Latin crosses. 

Class B.—Ornamented crosses. Divided into: 
Monuments with incised crosses, or with incised 
monuments with sunk crosses, or with 
monuments with miscellaneous 


ornament 5 
sunk ornament : 
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ornament different in character from that on the 
crosses previously described, and consisting chiefly 
of beadwork or emblems in relief; monuments 
with Celtic or Hiberno-Saxon ornament. 
Miscellaneous monuments : including 
cope | stones, early cross slabs, kc. These divisions 
are again subdivided under other sub-headings, and 
the scientific arrangement thus constituted ap- 
pears to be carefully and thoroughly carried out. 
The work derives not a little additional value 
from the scholarly ‘* Notes on the Ornament,” &ce., 
by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. On p. 192 it will ke 


observed that the author speaks of “‘ St. Paul, 
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aul as it is now ealled’’—referring to the 
parish by Penzance. Had Paulinus, to whom 
the church is said to have been dedicated—the 
evidence scems clear that it was not St. Paul 
the Apostle to the Gentiles—ever more than the 

purely “local and temporary rank ”’ of Saint ? 
The style of the numerous illustrations, while 
simple in character, is well adapted to convey a 
vood idea not only of the design, but of the actual 
appearance of the crosses * touched by the hand 
of time.’’ There is a satisfactory index and a 
sufficient map. When will printers learn to fold 
& map so that it may be referred to without being 
completely unfolded? Bac deker has shown that 
it is quite possible ! 
James R. Bramppe, F.S.A. 


somerse’, 
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MINUTES. V. 


At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session, 
held Monday, 11th January 1897, at 8 p.m., Professor 
Aitchison, A.R.A., President, in the Chair, the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 14th December 1896 ‘p. 107) were taken 
as read, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Edward 
Falkener (St. Clear’s), Hon. Fellow; and Edward Howard 
Dawson (Lancaster), Associate. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced the decease of 
David Brandon, Fellow, and having referred to his long 
connection with the Institute, to his services on the 
Council, and to his munificence in respect of the Library 
Catalogue issued to members in 1889, the entire printing 
and publishing expenses of which, amounting to £320, 
were defrayed by him, it was 

ReEso.vep, that an expression of sympathy and condo- 
lence with the friends and relatives of the late David 
Brandon for the loss they had sustained by his death 
be entered on the Minutes of the Meeting, and be 
communicated to them. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the President 
(Professor Aitchison) and M. Charles Garnier had had the 
distinction of being elected members of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, whereupon a vote of congratulation was ac- 
corded to.the President by acclamation, and briefly re- 
sponded to. 

The Hon. Secretary referred to recent donations to the 
Library, and an expression of the thanks of the Institute 
to the donors was ordered to be entered on the Minutes. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by shew of hands, namely :— 


As Fellow. 
ALFRED BASKETT PINCKNEY “4.1, M.A.Cantab. 


As Associates. 
HARRY JAMES GEE SMITH (Qualisied 1896). 
PHILIP APPLEBY ROBSON (Probationer 1889, 
Qualified 1896). 
HUBERT WILLIAM WALKER (Qualified 1894). 


The Hon. Secretary, replying to questions of which 
notice had been given by Mr. Wm. Woodward [4.), stated 
(1) That the Council proposed at their next meeting to 
delegate a Committee to consider, among other matters 
affecting the administration of the establishment, the 
question of filling the post of Secretary, vacant through the 
death of Mr. William H. White ; (2) That a Committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Alex. Graham, F'.S.A.,and Ernest George, 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. E. W. Mountford, Member of Council, 
and Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., and Dr. Alex. S. Murray, 
Hon. Associates, had been appointed to take the necessary 
steps to procure a subscription portrait of Mr. Penrose, 
F.R.S., President 1894-96, to be hung on the walls of the 
Institute. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Wm. Woodward [A.} and 
seconded by Mr. Zeph. King ‘F’.), that an official intima- 
tion be conveyed through the Council to the Dean and 


Chapter of Peterborough Cathedral that the Institute 
was in entire accord with the scheme of restoration pro- 
posed by the advising architects, was objected to on the 
ground that the question could not be discussed without 
notice to the General Body ; and the Hon. Secretary having 
suggested that a letter might be drafted apart from the 
Institute, which architects in favour of the proposed 
restoration could sign, and that such letter could be sent 
to the Cathedral authorities, Mr. Woodward withdrew his 
motion, and it was further suggested that the subject 
should be considered at the next meeting of the Council. 

The President having read the Deed of Award of the 

Prizes and Studentships 1897, made under the Common 
Seal ‘p. 142 ct seq.|, the sealed envelopes bearing the 
respective mottoes or devices of successful competitors 
were opened, and their names and addresses found to 
be as follow: 

Tre Roya Iystirvure Stiver Mepan (Mssays). 

Things New and Old.—John J. Cresswell [A.|, 77, 
Victoria Street, Grimsby (the Medal not awarded, but 
Fifteen Guineas voted to Mr. Cresswell for Essay 
under the above motto). 

Toujours Espercz.—George Cowan {4.', Town Hall, 
Portsmouth (Honourable Mention). 

Tuer Roya Institute Stirver Mena (Drawings). 

Fleur-de-Lys (device within circle).—Frederick Julian 
Wass, Dinglesyde, Melrose (The Silver Medal and Ten 
Guineas). 

Tue Soane MEpALuion. 

Russet.—John Alexander Russel Inglis [A.|, 28, The 
Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W. (The Medallion and, 
under conditions of foreign travei, £100). 

Labor ipse Voluptas.—James Alfred Swan, Grove Lane, 
Handsworth, Birmingham (Medal of Merit). 

L’ Fléphant d’ Argent.—Charles Henry Holden, 156, 

Bradford Street, Bolton (Honourable Mention). 

Tue Tire Prize.—(Not awarded.) 
Tue GrissELL MEDAL. 

Heart and Shield (Device).—Sidney Kyttin Greenslade 
A., 53, Bedford Square, W.C. (The Medal and Ten 
Guineas). 

The proceedings then terminated, and the Meeting 

separated at 4 p.m. 


MINUTES. VI. 


At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, 
held Monday, 18th January 1897, at 8 p.m., Professor 
Aitchison, A.R.A. President, in the Chair, the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 11th January 1897 {see above] were taken 
as read, and signed as correct. 

The following Associates, attending for the first time 
since their election, were formally admitted, and signed 
the Register, namely:—Thomas Denton Brooks, George 
Cowan, and James Greenwood Stephenson. 

Mr. Frederic Warren 4.) announced, as one of the 
executors under the will of the late David Brandon [F’.}, 
that the sum of +£1,000 had been bequeathed to the Insti- 
tute, and having read a short account of the life and 
professional career of the deceased [p. 144), it was 

Resoivep, that the Institute do record its deep sense of 

appreciation of this further proof of Mr. Brandon’s 
generous regard for the Institute; and that a very 
hearty vote of thanks be tendered to the representa 
tives of the deceased for his munificent bequest. 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse [F’.), R.A., L1..D., having referred 
to the invaluable services rendered by Mr. Arthur Cates 
‘F.) in connection with the Institute Examinations, and 
having presented Mr. Cates with a silver punch-bowl 
subscribed for by past and present members of the Board 

Y 
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of Examiners as a token of their esteem and appreciation, 
Mr. Cates replied in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
and made some observations in regard to the Examinations, 
and the influence they had exercised upon the progress 
of architectural education. 

The President delivered an Address to Students [p. 133], 
and Mr. W. M. Fawcett, M.A., Vice-President, read a 
Critical Review of the Designs and Drawings submitted 
for the Prizes and Studentships 1897 [p. 137]. 

The President presented the Prizes, and introduced 
the Travelling Students for 1897, in accordance with the 
Deed of Award [p. 142 et seq.}, viz.-— 


ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND 
TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS (Essays): The Prize 
not awarded, but Fifteen Guineas presented to Mr. 
Joun James Cresswewi [A.], for Essay on * The 
True Value of Tradition and Precedent in Archi- 
tectural Design,’’ under motto “ Things New and 
Old.”’ 

Certificate of Honourable Mention to Mr. Grorut 
Cowan [A.], for Essay under motto “ Toujours 
Esperez.”’ 

ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL AND TEN 
GUINEAS (Drawings): to Mr. Frepertck Juntan 
Wass, for his drawings of Melrose Abbey, undex 
device of a Fleur-de-Lys within circle 

SOANE MEDALLION and. under conditions of foreign 
travel, One Hundred Pounds: awarded to Mr. 
Joun ALEXANDER Rvsset Ineuts “A., for his 
design for a Provincial Market Hall, under motto 
** Russet.”’ 

Medal of Merit to Mr. James Atrrep Sway, for his 
design under motto ‘‘ Labor ipse Voluptas.’ 

Certificate of Honourable Mention to Mr. CHar.es 
Henry Howpen, for his design under motto 
“L’Eléphant d’Argent.”’ 

PUGIN STUDENTSHIP (Medal and £40): awarded 
to Mr. Winu1am Haywoop. 

Medal of Merit to Mr. Cuarnes pr Grucuy. 

Medal of Merit to Mr. James ALFRED Swan. 

Certificate of Honourable Mention to Mr. Watrrer 
Ernest Dopson. 

OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP (Certificate and £50) : 
awarded to Mr. ArtHUR Epwarp Hrenperson. 

GODWIN BURSARY (Medal and £40): awarded to 
Mr. Ronert STepHen Ayiine (A. 

GRISSELL MEDAL AND TEN GUINEAS: 
awarded to Mr. Stoney Kyrrin GREENSLADE [A. 


The President then made the following presentations 
in accordance with the Deed of Award [p. 142 et seq.|. 
VIZ. 

ASHPITEL PRIZE 1896 (Examination qualifying 
for Candidature as Associate) : Books value 
-'10 10s. to Mr. THomas Denton Brooks [A. 

ARTHUR CATES PRIZE, December 1896 (for 
Testimonies of Study submitted for admission to 
the Final Examination): Books value £10 10s. 
to Mr. Cuarntes SaAMuEL FreDERICK PALMER. 


The President made the following further presentations, 
viz. 

GODWIN BURSARY 1895: Medal, and cheque for 
£20, being second moiety of the £40 for travel, to 
Mr. Apert WiiiiaM Cieaver (A.), B A. 

GODWIN BURSARY 1896: Medal to Mr. Atex- 
ANDER Nispet Paterson [A.], M.A. 

TITE PRIZE 1896: Cheque for £10, being second 
moiety of the £30 for travel, to Mr. Henry ArrHur 
Crovcn [A.] 


OWEN JONES STUDENT 1896: Certificate, and 
cheque for £25, being second moiety of the £50 for 
travel, to Mr. Huserr Curist1an Corserte [A.] 

The proceedings then terminated, and the Meeting 
separated at 10 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
Architecture and the Applied Arts in Manchester. 


The following is the substance of an extempore Address 
recently delivered to the Manchester Society of Architects 
by Mr. J. Ernest Phythian, one of the official guests of the 
Institute at the Dinner held at Manchester on the 20th of 
May last year :— 

Referring to his appointment as Chairman of the 
Municipal Art Gallery Committee, Mr. Phythian said that 
the position was an exceedingly interesting, and to him 
an exceedingly congenial, one. It gave him a good deal to 
think about that was delightful, and a great deal to think 
about that was perplexing; and inevitably one came to 
consider the relations of art in many aspects. Not only 
on the Art Gallery Committee, but on the Town Hall and 
other committees of the Coporation, he could not but feel 
the necessity that existed for a much keener and much 
more intelligent general public interest in art than was 
shown at the present day, if art were to prevail adequately 
in their midst. 

The arts of painting and sculpture, and the minor arts, 
were largely dependent upon the prominence people gave 
to what had rightly been called “the mother art,” 
Architecture. Yet in these days we lacked the great con- 
trolling force required to put architecture in the place it 
should occupy. In earlier ages, happier in this respect 
perhaps than the present, there were “ tyrants ’’ or aristo- 
cracies, which laid out the cities, and determined that 
fine things should be, and should be prominent; hence 
one looked back to those past ages, not, alas! at the 
present time, for example, but rather for rebuke in matters 
of that kind. In the Middle Ages, again, there was the 
strong force of the enthusiasm for church-building. To 
that force we owed the great cathedrals and churches 
which remained intact in this country, and those lovely 
ruins which, as William Morris said, contributed so much 
to the enjoyment of the holiday one was so glad to take, if 
only to escape from the often commonplace, if not hideous, 
surroundings of city life. Now we lived under different 
conditions. There was no “tyrant.” There was a limited 
monarchy. There was an aristocracy, but it was hardly 
effective in the way of controlling the laying out and 
building of cities. Church-building went on as before ; 
styles of ecclesiastical architecture flourished in plenty ; 
but they were not a force making for concentrated art, 
such as the church-building of earlier ages. What we 
had by way of ultimate control was the democracy ; 
and in a municipal institution one was brought face to 
face with the democracy, and learned how it worked. 

It could not be said that so far the working of demo- 
cracy in this country, of a developed democracy compared 
with that of a century or two earlier, was wholly adverse 
to the prosperity of fine art. Surely one might point with 
pride to the municipal buildings erected in recent times 
in Manchester and other cities. It was recognised now 
that municipal buildings, town halls, &c., should not be 
mere places of public meeting or for despatch of public 
business, but that they should symbolise and express by 
means of art the municipal idea, the municipal ideal. 
Hence they had in Manchester such an interesting and 
successful experiment as the filling of the panels of the 
large room in the Town Hall with the frescoes by Ford 
Madox Brown. There were other panels in the building 
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waiting to be filled; and it had been suggested that they 
should be filled with mural paintings, which should 
illustrate one side or the other of municipal and com- 
mercial life and history. There were being gathered by 
degrees in that hall portraits of men who had been con- 
nected with the city in the immediate past, and in earlier 
years still; and it was hoped to gradually get together a 
portrait-gallery of local worthies. They had also some 
statuary. Some.of it was good, some of it common- 
place, and some of it very bad indeed; but the blame for 
what was bad must rest quite as much with the sculptor 
as with the people who had subscribed for the busts and 
statues. Nevertheless, they possessed, as memorials of the 
higher side of Manchester history, such fine things as the 
statues of John Dalton and of Joule. They had also 
other statues and busts, which unfortunately illustrated 
the unhappy severance which prevailed between archi- 
tecture and sculpture. There were pieces of sculpture, 
purely realistic and non-architectural in treatment, thrust 
into niches in walls of Gothic buildings, where they were 
strangely out of place, except to afford a curious criticism 
upon the existing conditions of Art, as compared with the 
way sculpture and architecture were linked in earlier times. 

They might point with considerable satisfaction to 
movements taking place in their midst—movements urged 
on by the democratic ideal—that as much as possible of 
the best things of life should be placed at the disposal of 
the largest number of people. They were forced in that 
direction to-day. They could not help it; it was the very 
atmosphere they breathed. He would refer to a piece of 
work with which he had been connected, but which was 
particularly associated with the name of Mr. T. C. Horsfall 
—namely, the Ancoats Art Museum, where, realising the 
dulness of the lives of many of their townspeople, an effort 
had been made to introduce to them, by means of an art 
gallery, an enjoyment of beautiful nature and art. The 
collection showed the development of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture ; and the intimate relations those arts 
ought to bear to one another were admirably illus- 
trated. Not only by hanging pictures upon the walls, 
by addresses to grown-up people, to young people, and 
latterly (under a provision in one of the recent educa- 
tional codes) to children from the elementary schools, 
an effort had been made—not to quicken, because it was 
not there before, but to create an interest in the fine arts. 
This was an experiment begun and carried on by a few 
amateurs, and it was increasing in value and in the range 
that it covered, so much so that for various purposes as 
many as 70,000 visits had been paid to the Art Museum 
within a single year. The institution had been worked 
entirely by private enterprise, and was not linked at all 
with the organised municipal life of the city. Then there 
was cause for congratulation in the development of 
Whitworth Park, where the recently completed art galleries 
contained a delightful collection, illustrating the English 
art of water-colour painting, and also a collection of casts 
illustrating the sculptor’s art. A criticism had been 
passed upon what had been done there, especially in 
relation to sculpture—that there was not sufticient 
historical method observed in the arrangement; but that 
defect could easily be remedied. Then in connection with 
the School of Art in Cavendish Street, a museum was in 
process of erection out of funds arising from the Jubilee 
Exhibition of 1887, much of the success of which was due 
to the fine collection of English paintings exhibited there. 
Already the School of Art Committee were arranging for 
the filling of the museum with art-objects for the educa- 
tion of students and for the interest of the public. Tex- 
tile fabrics would have an important place there, and 
memoranda illustrating the development of the art of 
painting. A prominent place would also be given to 
full-sized architectural casts of the kind found in the 


Trocadero in Paris, to illustrate the development of 
architecture in the Middle Ages, Romanesque, Early 
Gothic, Late Gothic, and so on to the Renaissance. 

Again, in the Art Gallery in Mosley Street a collection 
of oil paintings, a permanent possession of the city of 
Manchester, was being gradually got together. 

Why was this work being done? Who was expected 
to be reached byit? Not the few, but the many; and if 
they had no “tyranny’’—in the Greek sense—and no 
effective aristocracy able to say, “Do this,’’ and it was done, 
surely it was obvious that they must educate the democracy. 
It was a big task, but the only chance for art prevailing 
at the present day, as it had prevailed generations gone by, 
was, not that the democracy should be able to control art 
not that the great bulk of the people should say in detail 
what was to be done, but that they should have enough 
interest in art, understand it sufticiently, enjoy it suffi- 
ciently, attach sufficient importance to it, to let those who 
had the knowledge and the power to have also the way 
and the means. Unless they had an effective public 
opinion ready to attach importance to art as well as to 
mere convenience, then they were always liable to see 
beauty giving way to convenience ; which, after all, was 
often not essential. In the municipality itself they were 
constantly brought face to face with problems of that kind. 
A thoroughfare became overcrowded. There was, it might 
be, in that thoroughfare a public building with con- 
siderable architectural merit. Like the vigorous language 
used by the Queen of Hearts in Alice in Wonderland— 
“Off with his head!’’ generally speaking, the ordinary 
public and the ordinary municipal mind to-day, it a 
building interfered in the least with traffic, said equally 
vigorously, “Off with the end of it!’’ ‘Its architec- 
tural beauty will be spoiled,’’ one objected. “How many 
people will care about that ?’’ was the response; and, of 
course, practically nobody would care about it. More’s 
the pity! Hence one often felt that it was almost a 
waste of money to spend anything at all upon archi- 
tecture in such a place as Manchester, for the simple 
reason that nothing in the way of a general success could 
be achieved. It was little to the purpose to have an 
isolated good building here or there in a situation where 
it could only be half seen ; to have a number of buildings 
upon which a good deal of money and a good deal of 
artistic power had been spent merely scattered up and 
down. They only made one feel sad thinking of lost 
opportunities. Rossetti said, in one of his poems, that a 
man should strive to make his work equal, lest some part of 
it should rise up some day to condemn his work as a whole, 
and himself as an artist. In a similar way the good things 
they had in a place like Manchester simply served to act 
as a condemnation of the total product. Where was the 
remedy? The remedy, so far as he could see, lay in the 
point that he had already mentioned. The bulk of the 
people must be educated to care for art so much that they 
would be willing to sacrifice something for it ; that they 
would admit it to be worth pounds, shillings, and pence, 
They would only do that now by the democratic ideal 
being diffused among the people. The old “tyrant,” 
anxious to keep the favour of the people he ruled over, 
would make the city magnificent. The old Medieval 
aristocracy would build its cathedral at an expense which 
seemed to outsiders ruinous in order that it might vie with 
a neighbouring community, as Florence with Pisa or 
Siena. But it was the few who did this kind of thing then, 
and the few could easily act together. To-day it was the 
many who had to decide whether a thing was to be done 
or not. 

He faced his duty as Chairman of the City Art Gallery 
Committee, and as a member of other committees doing 
similar work, in this mood, and with this idea: not merely 
architects, painters, sculptors and craftsmen must be 
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trained in what were called the minor arts, but that the 
public must be trained to appreciate urts, so that the 
artists themselves might have their chance. He hoped 
that the various institutions he had mentioned would be 
brought together under one control eventually ; 
long as there was separate control, there should be har- 
mony among them and not discord, and conferences and 
co-operation to prevent overlapping. This co-operation 
had been accomplished among the educational institutions 
of the city, such as the Grammar School, Owens College, 
the Technical School, and the School Board; and they 
were also working in the same direction in relation to 
these art institutions. In Manchester they had a very 
satisfactorily developed free-library system. The ramifi- 
cations of the library system were being made to spread 
into every part of the city. The same thing must be done 
for art. They were only at the beginning of municipal 
work in that respect. It was only in 1882 that the Art 
Gallery was handed over to the Corporation. Since then 
the School of Art had been handed over. There might be 
some present who did not like municipalisation of different 
institutions ; but it was Hobson’s choice. There seemed 
to be no help for it; whatever any uncompromising or 
compromising individualist might say, the was 
voing on. The work might be better done, more system- 
.atically done, more thcroughly done, when it was under 
one public control. The people were ! ch 1ore likely 
to take an interest in what belonged to them and what they 
paid for. 

They must have complete collections of art in every 
aspect, as complete as could be made in what he would 
call central galleries; and then, just as they had their 
central libraries and their branch libraries, they should 
have branch educational art-collections in different parts 
of the city. The tired citizen after his day’s work was 
not ready to walk many miles or many hundred yards 
from his own door in the evening. 1ings must be brought 
close home to the people. The Art Museum in Ancoats, 
an experiment carried on by a number of enthusiasts, 
should have its counterpart eventually within easy reach 
of every fairly large company of adults and school-children, 
and all these different institutions should play into each 
other’s hands. Art must become as much a 
Lancashire folk as music had become to them. 

The only living art, the only art which really appealed 
to the great majority of people, was the art of music. In 
cne sense they must get people to hum architecture, and 
to hum fine craftsmanship, in the same way that they 
hummed favourite tunes; until they could do that there 
seemed to be no hope of achieving any very considerable 
success. 

He had had considerable experience, as University 
Extension lecturer, in trying to do this work. It was 
very enjoyable work talking to people who had never cared 
for such things about the history and development of 
architecture, or about the relation of the art to their own 
English history, or the history of painting and their own 
English painters. It did not matter how mixed, how 
popular, an audience might be, if they once got a number 
of people together in a room and put before them by the 
help of the lantern representations of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, they could be made to interest them- 
selves in art. The living voice went a long way. Puta 
man in front of a picture and leave him to explain it to 
himself, he was hopelessly at sea. But get hold of the same 
man and talk to him about the picture, and he would soon 
understand it. He once gave a lecture on the Cathedral 
of St. Mark, Venice, to a large audience in the Hulme 
Town Hall, and a friend came to see him a day or so 
afterwards and said, “I think that lecture of yours did 
what you wanted it to do the other night. I went out 
behind a couple of working men of the ordinary stamp, 
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and one of them said to the other, ‘ Well, I have often 
paid a shilling to go to the theatre, and not got so much 
for my money as this.’”” He mentioned this incident to 
show that there was already a considerable demand for 
talk—one would not call it a lecture so much, but talk, 
intelligent, interesting talk about any kind of art. By 
degrees they hoped to create a much larger interest in 
the arts, and when that interest was aroused among any 
considerable part of the community the work of the 
architect, and the work of the painter, sculptor, and crafts- 
man would be made very much pleasanter. Ford Madox 
Brown, it was said in Mr. Hueffer’s recently published 
biography, left Manchester disheartened because he felt 
that he and his work were not popular. They wanted to 
put an end to the state of things which rendered such 
disheartenment possible. Interest the people in art, and 


the architect and sculptor and painter would have liberty 
to give play to the more artistic side of their nature the 
absence of which was now so often deplored. 


L EGA L. 


The London Building Act—Fire-resisting Materials. 
MCLACHLAN U. 

At the Mansion House, on January 12, before the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. C. F. Kearley, a builder in High Street, Ken- 
sington, was summoned under sections 151 and 153 of the 
London Building Act, 1894 (57 & 58 Vict. ¢. cexiii.), for 
failing to comply with a notice of irregularity requiring 
certain omissions to be remedied in the building of 
premises at No. 60, Cheapside. Mr. McLachlan, the dis- 
trict surveyor, who appeared in support of the complaint, 
said the builder was willing to do the work required, but 
that the architect and owner declined. The question was 
whether certain dormer windows on the roof of the 
premises, which were constructed of wood covered with 
lead, were combustible within the meaning of the Act; 
because, if so, the party-walls must be made twelve inches 
higher and wider on each side of them to comply with the 
Act, and that was what the notice served on the defendant 
required to be done.—Mr. Daldy, for the owner of the 
premises, contended that the dormers, being covered with 
lead, were not combustible, although the lead might be 
melted by fire. There was only a small proportion of 
wood, and his contention was that lead and glass were not 
combustible. ‘ Fire-resisting material’’ is defined in sec- 
tion 5, subsection 36, and the second schedule to the Act, 
and does not include lead. The list of fire-resisting 
materials enumerated in the Act does not include lead. 
The Lord Mayor, saying that it was a pity the Act was 
not more explicit, ordered that the notice should be com- 
plied with within a month, and granted 13s. costs. 

The Law Journal, from which the foregoing report is 
taken, thinks that this decision is surely wrong. The 
section under which the surveyor alleged the builder to be 
in default (section 59) deals, not with “ fire-resisting,’’ but 
with “combustible ’ materials. Section 61 requires roofs 
to be covered with slates, tiles, metal, or other incom- 
bustible material, which tends to show that lead was 
regarded as ‘*incombustible.’’ Section 62 requires certain 
storeys on the roof to be of fire-resisting materials, but 
applies only to *‘ domestic buildings.’ The Lord Mayor 
seems to have fallen into some confusion so far as relates 
to the lead, for it cannot be regarded as combustible 
within the decision of Payne v. Wright, 61 Law J. Rep. 
M.C. 7, although it is not “ fire-resisting ’’ or “ fireproof” ; 
but his decision can be sustained by holding that sec- 
tion 59 applies as to the woodwork of the dormer windows, 
although section 61 authorised the mode of construction 
adopted. 


KEARLEY. 








